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The present study was intended originally to be a much shorter 
examination of the evidence concerning the “stratidtai” and the 
landed properties upon which their service in the Byzantine pro- 
vincial armies was ostensibly based during the ninth and tenth 
century. As the work progressed, however, it became apparent that 
this could only be satisfactorily analysed against the background 
of developments in recruitment in general for the army from the 
seventh century on. Since its length precluded publication in one 
of the usual journals devoted to Byzantine studies, I am very 
pleased to be able to express my gratitude to Professor HERBERT 
Huneer of the Institute for Byzantine Studies in Vienna, whose 
interest and personal intervention enabled the presentation of the 
study for publication in the “Sitzungsberichte”’ of the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences. I should like here to thank both Professor 
Huneer for his support and the Austrian Academy for their readi- 
ness to publish the paper. 

Thanks are also due to Professor WaLTER Kazer, grR., for his 
perceptive criticisms and many helpful suggestions; and last, but 
not least, to Dr. Orro KrestEen of the Institute for Byzantine 
Studies, Vienna, both for his critical assessment of the argument 
and for willingly undertaking the editorial burdens which accom- 
pany such a publication. 

The study represents one of several projects undertaken during 
tenure of a DAAD fellowship and an Alexander von Humboldt- 
Stiftung Fellowship at the Institut fir Byzantinistik in Munich, 
1976—1979. I should like to thank both foundations for their 
generous support. 


Munich, February 1979. Joun I. Hatpon 
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INTRODUCTION 


_ The nature of the systems of military recruitment employed by 
the Byzantine state from the sixth to the tenth century has long 
been recognised as of central'importance for a fuller understanding 
of a whole series of problems related to Byzantine social organisa- 
tion and the administration of the empire. The present study is by 
no means an attempt to look at these problems in toto, but rather 
an examination of some key traits in the methods of recruitment 
of soldiers and the effects upon these of changing conditions. The 
form which the recruitment of soldiers took at various times during 
the period under review closely reflects on the one hand the needs 
of the state; and on the other hand the limitations of the social 
resources at its disposal. The ways in which the state was able to 
exploit these resources can tell us a good deal about the society 
which supported it, a point which hardly needs to be emphasised.! 

The following is therefore presented as a review of one aspect 
of the problem and as an attempt to produce an overall view of 
changes within the four centuries from Justinian I to Constan- 
tine VII. In so doing, it will seek to illuminate the development 
from the methods of the sixth century to those of the tenth. 

The evidence will be examined in a more or less chronological 
order. The first part will deal with the sixth and early seventh 
century, that is to say up to the end of the reign of Heraclius. Part 
two will look at the tenth-century material, and part three will 
examine the process of change which led to the development of 
the so-called military estates. 

Hitherto, it has been generally assumed that the legislation 
which was promulgated by the Macedonian emperors during the 
tenth century, aimed at protecting the stratidtat from the encroach- 
ments of the dynatot, attempted on the whole merely to define the 
status of the military holdings as they already existed; or to widen 
the application of this status to aid in the recruitment of troops. 
More important, it has been assumed without any real justification 
that the military service required from the holders of these “military 
lands” was attached to the holding itself — mainly because the 


1 See LEMERLE, Esquisse, esp. II 66, note 1. Cf. also 58, note 2. 
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legislation of the tenth century stresses this aspect in particular. 
In fact, as I will try to demonstrate, the service had until the first 
half of the tenth century been attached to an individual — the 
head of the family which had to supply a soldier and his equipment. 
This service had come to be supported chiefly through the holdings 
of those subject to this draft or military obligation, which, as I will 
also suggest, was hereditary. Only when the economic basis of this 
personal military obligation was threatened did the government 
step in to protect it. But since the situation appears by then al- 
ready to have reached a fairly critical stage, the legislation, while 
outlining a considerable array of protective measures to prevent the 
holdings being swallowed up by big estates and to ease the position 
of the siratiétai, seeks also to fix the previously purely personal and 
hereditary obligation of military service to the land. 

It is quite clear why this step was taken. In the first place, it 
was very difficult to ensure that those with an obligation to military 
service did not either flee or place themselves under the protection 
of a powerful estate-owner, both courses of action effectively de- 
priving the state of soldiers. In the second place, immovable land 
was easily kept under surveillance. It could be entered into the 
military xouster-lists as well as the tax cadasters. It remained even 
if its occupiers vanished, and if the obligation to provide military 
service was fixed to the holding, then it was simply a question of 
ensuring that it was occupied — by whom was no longer so impor- 
tant. Hence the legislation of Constantine VII states that all lands 
which had supported a military obligation must now be registered — 
even those which had never before been recorded. The obligation 
became attached to the land — and consequently the concept of 
a hereditary service obligation began to fall into desuetude, although 
it is reflected in texts still in the eleventh century. Instead, the 
holdings could be transferred from one owner to another, but the 
military obligation stayed with it and had to be carried out by 
whoever occupied it. It could even be subdivided, but each part 
bore a proportional burden of the total obligation — a development 
which already in the mid-tenth century suggests a considerable 
degree of commutation of personal service and the beginnings of 
the fiscalisation of the strateta into a tax. 

The origins of the system lie in the seventh century, and are 
connected with two fundamental developments. The first was 
a purely administrative change: the re-introduction of a hereditary 
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military service, passed on from father to son, during the difficult 
period of Heraclius’ counter-offensive against the Persians. The 
second is the dispersal and localisation of the provincial armies as 
a result of and as a counter-measure to the Arab attacks. Soldiers 
settled down, became part of the communities where they were 
based, took up part-time employment or gained property in land. 
All these developments are known to have occurred in Italy, Egypt 
and Syria, where soldiers also were based locally for long periods 
without being transferred. This does not mean that the armies 
were part-time armies — although the tendency of both Byzantines 
and Arabs to campaign mostly in the summer and autumn seasons 
may often have meant this in practice. On the contrary, they re- 
tained their full-time status and were expected to fulfil the duties 
of regular, full-time troops. Irregular pay — almost a tradition in 
east Rome — became a regularity, and together with the effects of 
wide dispersal over often difficult terrain and considerable problems 
of supply, forced the scattered units to rely increasingly on their 
own resources and, to begin with at least, on those of their hosts, 
on whom they were billeted. Out of these beginnings grew the later 
“system” — if such it was — and it is to the earliest stages in its 
development that we shall now turn our attention. 


A. THE SIXTH AND EARLY SEVENTH CENTURY 
AND THE “HERACLEIAN REFORM” 


In spite of the wealth of documentary evidence which exists 

for the administrative organisation of the state during the sixth 
century, the methods by which soldiers were recruited have re- 
mained in dispute. The evidence suggests that by the reign of 
Justinian, recruitment was organised on a more or less voluntary 
basis, a point of view adopted by Jones.2 The government laid great 
stress upon the enlistment of soldiers from areas within the empire 
inhabited by warlike peoples such as the Isaurians who, although 
enlisted into units which were a part of the regular establishment, 
were referred to by their national names and were raised for par- 
ticular campaigns as the need arose. 

It has been objected, however, that conscription had not fallen 
completely out of use, or at least, that it was re-introduced during 
or shortly after the reign of Justinian. Since Jones hardly touched 
upon the objections, and since the point is so important for the 
later development of recruiting, it will be worth examining the 
matter in greater detail here.4 

The evidence for this viewpoint lies chiefly in the content of 
several clauses retained in the Codex [ustinianus which deal with 
the exemptions from protostasia and prototypia on the one hand, 
and appear to require the sons of soldiers and officiales to register 
themselves in their father’s profession on the other; and in addition, 
in the disappearance from the Codex of the clauses relevant to the 
aurum tironicum, the levy extracted in lieu of the surrender of men 
to the recruiting officer. It might thus suggest that a system of 
hereditary conscription as well as one of raising men from the land 


2 JonEsS, LRE 668; cf. also PERrvsi, Ordinamenti 663 f. Also MULLER, 
Heer 127; Grossx, Militargeschichte 301. For the system operated in the 
fourth and fifth century, see Jonzs, LRE 614 f.; Gierz, Reclutamente 268 to 
289. See also Mommsen, Militérwesen 245—253. See most recently Patia- 
GEAN, L’Impét payé par les soldats 303—309, and the comments of R. Dzt- 
MAIRE, loc. cit. 310. 

3 See Jones, LRE 659—660; Mixier, Heer 107—109; and notes 11, 
12 below. 

4 Stein, Studien 122; KarAyANNOPOULOS, Contribution 486 ff.; IDEM, 
Entstehung 41—44. 
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continued to be employed during and after Justinian’s reign. But 
looked at in its context, this evidence is not as convincing as it at 
first sight appears. : 

That hereditary conscription was retained need not be doubted. 
But it was retained only in the limitanes, especially in “quiet” 
areas such as Egypt, where a peace-keeping force rather than fight- 
ing troops was required. In fact, such enrolment was regarded as 
a privilege rather than as a burden. In addition, it should be noted 
that all the clauses dealing with the exemptions are concerned not 
specifically with capitulari,-for example, or protostasia, but rather 
with the release of certain categories of state officials from a variety 
of munera. The latter are placed one after another in lists which 
are clearly intended to be inclusive. It seems more likely that those 
responsible for noting the munera from which certain officials were 
to be freed did not go through each clause with a toothcomb and» 
weed out every single anachronism. The retention of such terms. 
within these clauses can hardly be used as evidence for the retention 
of the munera in question.§ 

One of the clauses in the Codex Iustinianus refers to the mili- 
tary grade of biarcus, a rank associated specifically with the new 
field units raised by Diocletian and Constantine and their succes- 
sors (and therefore having nothing to do with the limitanet), and 
the rights of the sons of soldiers killed on active service to inherit 
their father’s rank and emoluments.6 Thus Stein and later Karayan- 
nopoulos argued that this is evidence for the retention of hereditary 
conscription in military families,’ and that the disappearance of 
the aurum tironicum was compensated in two ways: by the main- 


5. KARAYANNOPOULOS, Entstehung 42—43, lists the relevant clauses in 
CI: X 42.8; X 62.3 (for protostasia exemptions); XII 28.2/1; X 48.12/3; 
X 48.11 (referring to capitularius and capituium); XIT 28.2/1; XII 1.4; 
XII 21.1; X 48.12/3; XII 19.4 (dealing with temonarit). For the limitanei, 
ef. CI XII 47.1, 2; Jonzs, LRE 669; Masptro, Organisation 49—53. The 
case of the Church. estates in Sicily visited by seribones “qui ... tyrones 
colligunt” (cf. Greg., Register II 38) probably also refers to the lamitaner, 
or to a local and temporary conscription. It is, as far as I am aware, the only 
reference to such a conscription at this time. 

6 CI XII 47.3; Jonus, LRE 634. 

? Cf. Stem, Studien 122. The fact that such a measure — even if it did 
refer to hereditary conscription — had clearly lapsed before Maurice is a sign 
in itself that the process was not normal. It also calls into, question the 
validity of such clauses in the CI in such arguments. See below. 
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tenance of hereditary conscription, and by the application of the 
protosiasia or levy of recruits from estates and groups of tax-payers. 
The re-establishment of this system was the result of the scarcity 
of barbarian recruits and the difficulty of paying them, in the later 
sixth century. The big recruiting drive under Tiberius is the last 
that we hear of on a large scale, and later campaigns were carried 
out within the empire.’ 

The last point may be valid, but Maurice appears to have had 
no difficulty in recruiting from among Isaurians and Cappadocians. 
He also levied troops on quite a large scale from the allied Armenian 
princedoms and the Armenian territories under Roman authority.® 
Persians captured in the eastern campaigns were also enrolled in 
the regular forces, as had happened under Justinian, and were prob- 
ably posted to the west; while Theophylact Simocatta mentions in 
addition Apsich, a Hun who held a high command, and the Lom- 
bard Drocton, who held a similar post.1° The Ilyrians referred to in 
the Strategikon can be compared with those raised by Justinian 


8 See Stern, Studien 58 and note 4 (79); KARAYANNOPOULOS, Contribu- 
tion 487, for Tiberius’ big recruiting campaign and the later scarcity of bar- 
barians; also 1pEM, Entstehung 42. The sixty thousand Lombards to whom 
John of Ephesus refers (241), although an inflated figure, suggests that 
Lombards were recruited at this time as well as Goths. See also Ioannes 
Biclar. 214, s. a. 575, who refers to Germanic recruits as “gentes fortissimas, 
quae barbaro sermone Herinam nuncupantur”. Herinam appears to be a 
form of the Lombard word Heriman or Ariman, that is, a warrior or soldier. 
Cf. E. ScHRODER, in: Zeitschrift fir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 
35 (1891) 172f. On Arwmanni see especially BERTotri, Strutture soziali 
576 f. John’s mention appears to confirm the recruitment of Lombards at 
this time. Tiberius attempted to recruit Lombards for the eastern campaigns 
in 578. See Menander Protector, frg. 49 (H@GM II 101; Exe. de Leg. IT 
469). 

§ For recruiting, John of Ephesus 188, 207; Evagrius, HE V 14 (214,28); 
Ioannes Epiph., frg. 5 (276); Theophyl. Simocatta III 12.4; Theophanes 
251,24; Ioannes Biclar. 214. For Maurice, see John of Ephesus 409, 436; 
Sebeos 34—35, 36—37, 54. In the latter example, Maurice orders the rais- 
ing of thirty thousand cavalry troops, to which end he decrees the establish- 
ment of the same number of families in Thrace, a clear example of military 
colonisation. 

10 Cf. Evagrius, HE V 19 (215); for such units in Justinian’s time see 
Proc., BP II 19.25; BG III 3.11 (Perso-Armenians); see also BP II 14.10; 
IT 18.24; II 21.4 (Goths, Vandals and Heruls) and BV II 14.17 (Vandals). 
For Apsich, Theophyl. Simocatta I 14.6; and for Drocton IT 17.9. See also 
Mommsen, Militérwesen 248; Mtiier, Heer 110 f. 
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from both Thrace and Illyricum, troops who were attracted by 
relatively favourable conditions, a cash bounty and the expectation 
of regular pay.1! There is no hint of a conscription at this time. 

Maurice’s attempted reform of the issue of the equipment al- . 
lowance, and his introduction (or rather re-introduction) of state 
pensions for disabled veterans, throws more light on this problem, 
and especially on the matter of hereditary service obligations. 
Theophylact Simocatta described Maurice’s reform briefly, but he 
included the essential details. Now the law in the Codex already 
referred to permits the enlistment of the son, or eldest son if there 
are more than one, upon the death of the father while on duty. The 
son is to succeed to his father’s grade and allowance up to the rank 
of biarcus.12 The reason is given as not for the purpose of maintain- 
ing numbers (although this was undoubtedly one result) but to 
provide for the dead soldier’s family.18 : 

The re-introduction of the same regulation by Maurice, al- 
though making no reference to the rank of the deceased, is ascribed 
by Theophylact to Maurice’s philanthropy; and in fact both laws 
apply only to the sons of soldiers killed on service, as a means of 
providing for the dead man’s kin, while the family thus retained 


1i Maurice, Strategikon IT 5.4; IT 8.2. See also Evagrius, HE V 14 (209) 
who includes in his list of troops raised by Tiberius Ilyrians, Pannonians and. 
Isaurians. The soldier Tychikos was recruited into the forces of John Mysta- 
kon in the 580s from Trebizond, and served twenty five years at least in 
Armenia and Syria. Cf. H. Brrpirian, Autobiographie d’Anania Sirakac’i. 
RHA 1 (1964) 189-—194, esp. 192-193; and the comments of P. LEMERLE, 
Notes sur les données historiques de l’autobiographie d’Anania de Shirak. 
REA 1 (1964) 195—202, see 197 f. For earlier recruitment of [lyrians see 
Proc., BP IT 21.4 (Thracians and Mlyrians); BG IT 5.1 (Thracians); IV 26.10 
(regulars from Thrace); II 12.26 (Thracians and Isaurians); IIT 6.15 (Thra- 
cians); III 10.1—-3 (Belisarius and Vitalius recruit four thousand Thracians) ; 
ITT 12.4 (Thracian and Illyrian recruits); ITI 39.9 (Germanus recruits troops 
from Thrace and Ilyricum). Compare the list drawn up by Dinan, L’Exarchat 
197, note 14, of units in Italy, many of which are recruited from similar 
areas. Cf. also GuILLOU, Régionalisme 153 f., although many of his conjectures 
concerning the origins of units in Ravenna are dubious. See Brown, Italy 
118, note 98. For the importance of the cash incentive in such campaigns, 
ef. Theophyl. Simocatta III 12.4; Ioannes Epiph., frg. 5 (276); and by im- 
plication Theophanes 250,15sq. See also Proc., BG HT 10.1—3. 

12 CI XII 47.3. 

18 seddnrov yep, Str 6 uslCaov tadthy Exywv thy mapapvdtayv ppovtller xat 
ta idlwyv &derpav. 
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the various privileges it gained through its military member. This 
point is emphasised by the context in which Theophylact reports 
the reform. For the emperor’s brother Peter had brought news of 
a series of changes; and whereas Theophylact places the reform 
dealing with the more rigid administration of pay among those 
changes which were unpopular and which the troops rejected, that 
with which we are concerned here was greeted as a popular measure 
by the soldiers. A move to apply hereditary conscription to all sol- 
diers’ sons would hardly have met with such a reception. 4 

Stein based his argument in favour of some form of conscrip- 
tion on three main points: the disappearance of the adaeratio (the 
aurum tironicum) for the compulsory levy; the reference to soldiers 
enlisted éx xataAéyou in Evagrius; and a passage in the Strategikon 
imposing archery practice on all Roman veatepo. up to the age of 
forty.16 Stein read the term nedtéeros as youth. Thus the passage 
meant that all young Romans must practice with the bow, in other 
words that all young Romans were likely to be enlisted. But the 
term refers to recruits rather than young men, for the Strategikon 
usually uses the term veavioxos or véoc for young man. Since nedteror 
can in any case be up to forty years of age, it is clear that the latter 
age is the upward limit for admission to the ranks as a recruit.’ 

With regard to the phrase ek katalogou, this is the normal term 
for describing soldiers already enlisted and on the military roll. The 
same phrase occurs frequently in Procopius, and similar phrases 


14 Theophyl. Simocatta VII 1.7: Av dé ta prdotipwe év adtaig mepteyoueva 
ta8e,... TOG OE TAidag THY OTPaTELOMLEVWY wal év TOAgLOIG drrOBMAAbYTAG TOE 
pvoavtag davtl tT&v texdvtmv éyyeapecdar medg Tov mdOAELLOV. 

15 Note that the paragraphs of the Digesta (49, 16.4/11—12) listing the 
punishments for those who disable their sons in order to prevent them being 
called up, were omitted from the Strategikon (cf. I 8.1—6). The Strategikon 
applied quite specifically to the field troops, the comitatenses. The omission 
strongly suggests that such troops were, unlike the limitanei, to whom the 
Digesta regulations still applied, recruited voluntarily, and were conscripted 
neither by hereditary obligations nor by any other process. 

16 See Stern, Studien 122, and Evagrius, HE VI 11 (229); and Maurice, 
Strategikon I 2.4. According to Srmtn, loc. cit., “(sc. bezeichnet) das Strate- 
gikon des s. g. Mauricius ... alle rémischen Burger bis zum 40. Lebensjahr 
als dienstpflichtig”. 

1? For nedteros as a recruit, cf. Strategikon VII 10a; VII 17a.12; XII 9.2 
(= Odvpfixtov éxirySevua 2); XII 10.33. For neos and neaniskos cf. Strategikon 
I 2.3; 15.2; VIT 17a.2; XIT 8.9/2; see AussarEesses 10; PERTUSI, Ordina- 
menti 664. , | 
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are used by Procopius and other writers to describe enlisted men. 
It would not normally imply a list of those liable to conscription 
except where the limitanei were concerned, and would in this case 
refer to those subject to a hereditary obligation. This may in fact 
be the case here, since the soldiers addressed by the Patriarch 
Gregory in the text were predominantly limitaner. In its context, 
the phrase means simply those who were enlisted as limitanei, or 
possibly those who were called out from the limitanei into the field 
army of Philippicus. 18 

There is thus no substantial evidence to support the view that 
a form of conscription was applied. Indeed, the disappearance of 
the adaeratio suggests that the levy of recruits once imposed upon 
estates and communities, far from being re-introduced, had been 
completely abandoned. No references to the conscription occur, and 
it would be strange to find a government able to impose its will to 
the extent that no exemptions were “granted or reported in any 
source.!9 The two missing novellae of Tiberius, which Stein and 
Karayannopoulos suggest may have dealt with this matter, can 
hardly be used to support their argument. They may just as prob- 
ably have dealt with the organisation of the new regiments formed 
by Tiberius from his barbarian recruits. 

In this connection, Stein also stresses the reduction in foreign 
recruiting after the reign of Tiberius, and suggests that this also 
may have forced the government to reconsider conscription. But 
what evidence there is suggests rather that while the government 
relied increasingly on recruits from warlike peoples within the em- 
pire, it had no difficulty in filling the ranks. That Maurice refers in 


18 EK. g. Proc., BG IT 23.2; IIT 39.6; IV 31.5: of tdv xatadrdywv. Cf. also 
Proc., HA XXIV 5: tobe xataAdyoug; XXIV 8: of év toig xatardyoug ete.; 
BP I 15.5: xarérovog fmnmixds; BG IT 5.1: orpatidta: éx xatardyou inmxot. 
In these examples, katalogos refers to the unit, an evolution from the original 
sense of muster-list. The passage of Evagrius suggests that these men were 
already soldiers, to whom the Patriarch of Antioch, Gregory, lent money or 
helped to equip. These appear to be the same troops whom Philippicus raised 
in 584 on the eastern frontier. Cf. Theophyl. Simocatta I 13.3. That they 
were composed to a large degree of limitanez is suggested by the presence of 
the old unit Legio Quarta Parthica, based at Beroea, at a battle in 586; and 
also by their lack of resources and equipment. See Theophyl. Simocatta 
II 6.9: tod xatarAdyou ... tTdv Kovaptroméptouy. Cf. Notitia Dig., Oriens XXXV 
24. 

19 As Sruin, Studien 122, would have it. Cf. also KaRAvANNOPOULOS, 
Contribution 486. 
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his Strategikon to a whole division of Dlyrians supports this. The - 
difficulty in providing recruits to send to Italy illustrates not a 
shortage of recruits, but a shortage of available soldiers whom the 
emperor could send — in other words, a shortage of cash. A similar 
situation prevailed at times during Belisarius’ Italian campaigns, 
although this was not the result of a lack of recruits. As Stein him- 
self points out, the sudden dependence on citizens and allies led 
the state to rely especially on Armenians, who during the reign of 
Maurice, and especially of Heraclius, came to play an increasingly 
significant role, both militarily and politically.2° 
Karayannopoulos, in his attempt to show that Justinian 
would not have hesitated to re-introduce conscription where ne- 
cessary — “bien que les nombreux «xatcdoyou», les nombreux corps 
mationaux», la mention des soldats «ket. éx tio yewpytacg cic ta 
TOAELLXa Epya retaot&vtwy» (= Procope, BP. I. 18 [97.19}), la per- 
mission accordée aux esclaves de pouvoir s’engager dans l’armée 
(= C.J. 12.33.7—a.531) prouve que Justinien devant un tel besoin 
de soldats, n’aurait pas hésité & appliquer un recrutement obliga- 
toire, toutes les fois que le recrutement volontaire ne pouvait ré- 
pondre aux besoins de l'état”?! shows in fact that Justinian (or his 
subordinates) took fairly extreme measures to avoid re-introducing 
conscription. Allowing slaves to join up, for example, was strictly 
precluded in both the Codex Theodosianus and the Codex Iusti- 
nianus,?? but had occurred once or twice during emergencies, such 
as during the revolt of Gildo in 397 or the invasion of Radagaisus 


20 Stern, Studien 117, note 217; Karayvannopounros, Contribution 487; 
Entstehung 43—-44. For the lack of troops to send to Italy, see Menander 
Protector, irg. 49 (@GM IT 101; Exe. de Leg. IT 469). Tiberius did gather a 
scratch force in 580 from praesental units, see frg. 62 (HGM TI 121; Exc. de Leg. 
II 471). For the shortage of men in Italy under Justinian, see Jonzs, LRE 
298 f. See in general TEALL, Barbarians 320 f., where the extreme difficulty of 
conscription is suggested, a procedure that would have deprived the land of 
able workers. Justinian and his successors had to rely on barbarians, both 
within and without the empire, and volunteers, a result of a general decline 
in population. See «bid. 305, note 39, and references on the latter. The im- 
portance of the frequent and damaging outbreaks of plague at this time 
should also be remembered in this context. Stm1n indeed stresses the efforts 
of the empire to maintain its influence in Armenia for recruiting purposes. 
Had an operational conscription already been applied, this would hardly 
have been necessary. See in addition TEALL, Grain Supply, esp. 96 and note 25. 

21 Contribution 488, note 1. 

22 CI XII 43. proem; XII 33.6; CTh VII 13.8; 11; VIT 18.9. 
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in 406.23 Justinian’s adoption of such a measure illustrates the | 
lengths to which he went in order to avoid a conscription of free | 
citizens, as do Maurice’s efforts to enlist Armenians and indeed to 
establish colonies of Armenian soldiers. 

As for the three other examples, the presence of xaréAoyo. and 
national corps has nothing whatsoever to do with conscription, and 
the third is surely an exception. Those “newly recruited from the 
agricultural life”, if not free men attracted by bounties, were pre- 
sumably coloni surrendered under extreme conditions, or press- 
ganged, a form of conscription certainly, but of a temporary nature 
only. This is probably the explanation behind the presence of 
scribones in Sicily referred to in note 5 above. The same applies to 
the point made by Karayannopoulos with reference to the care to 
be taken by a magister utriusque militiae not to permit the enrolment 
of coloni or saltuenses, either voluntarily or against their will. 
Karayannopoulos assumes that this must refer to conscription. 
But it surely applies to the press-ganging of such men, an activity 
carried on by recruiting parties at all times; or to their running 
away from their estates to join the army.*4 


23 Cf. Jones, LRE 614. Conscription already existed at that time. See 
also MommseEn, Militérwesen 246, note 3; Gross, Militargeschichte 199. 

24 Cf. Theophyl. Simocatta VII 3.6—7, for Peter’s attempt to press- 
gang the garrison at Asemon. For KarsayaNNOPOULOS’ remarks see Ent- 
stehung 43, and cf. CI XIT 33.3. KaRAYANNOPOULOS questions the readiness 
of citizens of the empire to enlist, and raises the question of a possible ‘“war- 
weariness” which would hinder voluntary recruitment. Cf. Entstehung 41. 
But in fact conditions in those areas most affected by war — the Balkans, 
for example —- would promote rather than hinder recruitment. If the agri- 
cultural or pastoral livelihood of the population were destroyed, a steady, 
reliable source of income would be sought from other sources, service in the 
army being at least as likely as any other alternative. 

The presence of considerable numbers of “Tllyrians” in the Byzantine 
armies at this time may support this hypothesis. They are referred to not 
only in the Strategikon (II 5.3) but also in the Acta M. Anastasii Persae (ed. 
H. Uszner. Bonn 1894) 26, based in Palestine in the 630s. These units 
(probably to be identified with the various units of equites Illyriciani of the 
Notitia Dignitatuum, see W. EH. Kaze, gr., Notes on Hagiographic Sources 
for Some Institutional Changes and Continuities in the early Seventh Cen- 
tury. Bulavtive 7 [1975] 59—70) may well have been made up by this time 
predominantly of refugees from areas raided or occupied by the Avars and 
Slavs. On the other hand, areas quite unaffected by war—such as Isauria—had 
a well-established military tradition that would hardly be affected by a hypo- 
thetical “war-weariness”. Note the comment of PaTLaGEAN, Pauvreté 314. 
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In view of this accumulation of evidence, the view that wide- 
spread conscription was maintained or re-introduced on a perma- 
nent basis during the sixth century must, I think, be abandoned. 
Recruitment under Maurice and the emperors before him was vol- 
untary. Regular field units were filled either from the local populace, 
if on garrison duty; or through the enlistment of citizens, barbarians 
and especially warlike peoples within the empire, attracted by 
generous cash bounties. When the cash ran out, then soldiers could 
not be hired, as the difficulties of maintaining the Italian forces 
demonstrate. The limitanei were kept up to strength by the enlist- 
ment of locals and by the retention of the hereditary obligation of 
soldiers’ sons to serve.25 

_ With the reign of Heraclius, however, we enter a period of 
Byzantine history which remains one of the most inaccessible and 
obscure. Heraclius has been credited with far-reaching reforms of 
the state administration, not the least of which concerns the army 
and the recruitment of soldiers. He has been supposed by some to 
have been the founder of the later “theme system”, a view most 
persistently defended by the late professor Ostrogorsky, and just 
as persistently attacked, on a wide variety of grounds, by a number 
of other historians. Since the problems still remain, even though 
the once generally accepted theory of a Heraclian reform is no 
longer popular, the evidence will again be reviewed, with the em- 
phasis on Heraclius’ supposed military reforms. 

When Heraclius became emperor in 610, the imperial forces in 
the East were in a state of disorganisation, if not of chaos. Phocas’ 
reign had seen a series of military set-backs in both East and West. 
The rebellion of the former magister militum per Orientem, Narses, 
in 603, and Persian attacks which thrust into the eastern provinces 
and Anatolia almost yearly from 604, led to a succession of reverses. 
The armies in Armenia and the East were defeated on several oc- 
casions, while the praesental troops also met defeat on at least one 
occasion in 609 near Antioch.26 The situation as it was at the end 


25 For the recruitment of barbarians and other warlike groups within 
the empire, see notes 10 and 11 above; and for local enlistment in units of 
limitanet and comitatenses, see JonnS, LRE 660—661, 669; OstTROGORSKY, 
L’Exarchat 102; Drzuu, L’Exarchat 317f. See also the references in note 5 
above. 

26 For an account of events during the reign of Phocas, see OsTROGOR- 
sky, History 76—78. For the Persian attacks up to the year 609/610, cf. 
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of 610, when Heraclius replaced Phocas, has recently been analysed | 
by Kaegi, who draws attention to further internal discord after 
Heraclius’ coronation.2” Of the Byzantine forces in the East, there 
was at least one cohesive division in Anatolia under Comentiolus, 
another brother of Phocas; but apart from this, and the troops of 
Nicetas in Egypt, we hear of no major Byzantine armies. The 
events which followed reinforce such a view; not only had Heraclius 
no substantial force with which to oppose Comentiolus; Priscus, 
who succeeded to the command of the latter’s army, bottled the 
Persians up in Caesarea for a year, but received no reinforcements, 
and when the Persians broke out, they faced a clear route home.?8 

After the Persian escape from Caesarea, Roman troops re- 
mained in Cappadocia and Cilicia, which now constituted a frontier 
zone, while the Persians proceeded to occupy all the eastern pro- 
vinces and to take most of the major cities outside Asia Minor 
during the following six or seven years, with little opposition ex- 
cept that offered by small local units and garrisons.?9 | 

Heraclius’ re-organisation of the empire’s military resources © 
does not appear to have begun in earnest until 621/622, when he | 
transferred the majority of the troops left in Europe to Asia Minor.*0 
Apart from the united field forces — those in Cilicia and Cappadocia 


Stratos, Tb Butdvtiov ordv Z’ aidva I 140—159; A. PeRnicn, L’Impe- 
ratore Eraclio. Firenze 1905, 10f., 18 f. 

2? Kamar, New Evidence 308—330. For events after Heraclius’ succes- 
sion, OstRoGORSKY, History 83—86, 90—93. 

28 Kane, New Evidence 313—315, 324 f. See also Sebeos 65. 

29 On the rapid Persian advance and their successes after 612, see Theo- 
phanes 299,32—33; 300,1—6, 20—21 (for 614); 300,80sq. (615); 301,9sq. (616 to 
617) etc. For an account of these wars, see Straros, To Bufévtiov otdv Z’ 
aléva I 252 f.; PeRNice, op. cit. 58f. Three main Byzantine forces appear 
to have been involved in the eastern wars at this time: that originally under 
Comentiolus, then Priscus and finally Philippicus, operating chiefly in Ar- 
menia and Cappadocia; that which had arrived in Egypt with Nicetas, who 
had been appointed comes excubitorum; and that with which Heraclius 
moved into Syria in 613, drawn probably from the praesental forces and the 
troops under Philippicus. Cf. Sebeos 66—68. 

The presence of a.temporary mint, established at Seleucia in Cilicia 
from 615—617 and moved in 617/618 to Isaura (cf. Grierson, DOC IT 
327f.) and of an otherwise unattested arms-factory at Seleucia (Zacos — 
VEGLERY no. 1136) suggests that Heraclius left this force here at this time 
to protect the Cilician approaches to Asia Minor and Constantinople. 

30 Theophanes 320,27—30. 
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— now under Heraclius’ personal command, there were only iso- 
lated groups and garrisons scattered throughout Asia Minor and 
in the few eastern cities which had managed to avoid capture by 
the Persians. According to George of Pisidia, the various units in 
Anatolia flocked to Heraclius’ standard. He re-organised these 
troops, and embarked upon a period of training and exercising the 
reformed army.?! While the troops in Anatolia were certainly in no. 
condition to undertake offensive operations, they had by no means 
lost all order; for when Heraclius arrived in Bithynia, he informed 
them by letter of the assembly point, and it appears that they 
were able to march to his standard fairly quickly.®? 

The troops were reformed in central Asia Minor. So much is 
clear from Sebeos’ statement that Heraclius sent orders to the 
troops to gather at Caesarea in Cappadocia, taken but later aban- 
doned by the Persians, to which he travelled from Pylai, near 
Chalcedon. From there Theophanes reports that Heraclius marched 
él tas THY Deudtwv yaous.38 

This phrase has been the subject of a great deal of scholarly 
debate, for Theophanes may be referring here to the later themaia 
or military provinces. The word thema also occurs in Theophanes’ 
text for the year 611/612, a passage convincingly re-dated by 
Oikonomidés to the year 626. Ostrogorsky suggested that Theo- 
phanes’ second mention may be used in a fixed geographical sense, 
of the themata as both military and civil districts.*4 

In spite of his arguments, the most that can be said about the 
use of the word thema at this time is that it means military units, 
corps and divisions of armies. Heraclius examined the themata in 
611/612 (now 626/627 after Oikonomidés), and he established his 
headquarters in the districts where they were billeted in 621/622. 
Baynes’ original proposal that the term is used anachronistically 


31 Exp. Persica IT 66 f. for the soldiers joining his standard; and Theo- 
phanes 303,10sq.; Exp. Persica IT 44 f., 120 f. for the training and reorganisa- 
tion of the army. 

32 For the condition of the troops, cf. Exp. Persica IT 44 f., 55 f., and 
Theophanes 303,24sq. For Heraclius’ written messages, Exp. Persica IT 38, 54. 

33 Cf. Sebeos 81; Exp. Persica II 8—1i1; Theophanes 303,8—10. For the 
lands tév Seuctwv, Theophanes 303,10—11; and see Orkonomipis, Les pre- 
miers mentions 1—8, who shows that the first reference in Theophanes to 
the themata, normally dated to the year 612, applies in fact to 626/627. 

34 Theophanes’ first mention, 300,4—6. Cf. OstrocorsKY, La Date 48 f.; 
IDEM, History 90, note 4. 
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by Theophanes has been refuted by Oikonomidés; but the latter 
goes on to assert that the themata were by 626/627 military districts 
based on new methods of recruitment introduced by Heraclius in’ 
622. If this were the case, the phrase ént tk&> t&v Deudctwov yopas 
would have to mean that Heraclius did a grand tour of Asia Minor, 
visiting several regions distant from one another. On the evidence 
of Sebeos and George of Pisidia it cannot be interpreted in this way. 
Heraclius marched to Cappadocia — to Caesarea — where he set up 
his headquarters and began the re-organisation of his troops.%5 

In fact, the evidence adduced for the existence of a “thematic” 
military organisation established under Heraclius demonstrates 
simply a change in terminology which had begun already in the 
later sixth century, and which accompanied a change in the tactical 
structure of the field armies undertaken during the reigns of Tibe- 
rius Constantine and Maurice.26 The appearance of words such as 


35 For OsTROGORSKY’s arguments, see La Date 48 f., 54—55, 64—66; 
for BAyNES’ suggestion, see The Emperor Heraclius and the Military Theme 
System. HH 67 (1952) 380—381; and cf. W. Ensstin, Der Kaiser Hera- 
kleios und die Themenverfassung. BZ 46 (1953) 364. See also F. Dotczr, 
Ableitung 189, note 1. Summaries of the arguments on the beginning of the 
themes are to be found in KARAYANNOPOULOS, Contribution 462f.; PERTrusI, 
La Formation 1—15, 25 f.; Awrontapis-Bisicovu, Histoire Maritime 50—851, 
accepts the OsrrRoGoRSKyY thesis. For a more recent survey see Litiz, Die 
byzantinische Reaktion 287f. KaRaAyANNOPOULOS has stressed that Theo- 
phanes uses the word thema to mean both armies and administrative dis- 
tricts, a point accepted by Osrrocorsky in relation to Theophanes’ first 
reference (in fact the later of the two references). But this immediately re- 
duces the force of his argument concerning the reference of 621/622. 

36 As Pertusi, La Formation 33, has noted, titles such as turmarch 
were already current before Heraclius, a pomt which Ostrogorsxy did not 
pursue. Cf. G. Ostrocorsky, Die Entstehung der Themenverfassung. Korre- 
ferat zu A. Pertusi, La Formation des thémes byzantins, in: Berichte zum 
XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten-KongreB, part VII, Minchen 1958, 1—8, 
see 5. See also KARAYANNOPOULOS, Entstehung 21. OSTROGORSKY was in- 
correct to maintain that there can be no “theme” officers before the “theme” 
system (La Date 49) — if by “theme” officers are meant, for example, turm- 
archs and drungars. But KarayaNNoPouLos is likewise wrong to insist 
that the presence of such titles denotes even a military theme (as opposed 
to an administrative one). Such titles may quite simply reflect changing 
terminology within the established system. See Entstehung 31—32. For 
Maurice’s reforms, see Menander Protector, frg. 58 (@GM II 113,o—17; Suda 
8. v. &metk&ppevov [Suidae Lexicon, ed. Apa Apter, part I. A—I’. Leipzig 
1928, 276,12—18 (Nr. 3080)]); frg. 59 (H@G@GM II 113; Exc. de Sent. 24) and cf. 
frg. 55 (AGM II 111,38; Exc. de Leg. 216,8—12); Maurice, Strategikon 
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Tova, téua and dpovyyos — the first of Latin, the second of Greek 
and the third of Germanic origin — to describe divisions of the 
army; the subsequent creation of new titles to describe the officers 
in charge of them (tovpydeynco and Spovyycpuos) are to be seen as 
a reflection of such changes, and perhaps also as the adoption of 
everyday soldiers’ terms in official parlance.3? At the same time, 
a process of linguistic hellenisation was going on, which served to 
freeze to some extent the technical terminology of the later sixth 
century. It is significant that virtually all the technical terms and 
titles associated with the later thematic organisation are already 
present in the Strategikon — Bdvdov, Spovyyos, xduns/teuBobvos, 
Bavdopdpoc, xevtépyys, Sexceyns and so forth — a mixture of Latin, 
German and Greek words.%8 


proem. 2, 3; XII 8. proem. For attempted reforms before Maurice, see 
Theophyl. Simocatta III 12.7; and for the general interest in military sci- 
ence at the time, see Theophyl. Simocatta I 14.1—4 on the studies of Philip- 
picus. 

37 The fact that a tourmarchés is not mentioned until 626/627 (Theo- 
phanes 325,3) should not mislead us into thinking that before this there 
were no tourmat — it is merely suggestive of the gradual rate at which such 
terms became widely adopted. The term Spotyyoc for example appears fre- 
quently in the Strategikon: I 3.6; IT 1.6; IT 2.1; XII 8.20/78; but the first 
dpovyyxetog we hear of appears only in 627—628. See Chronicon Paschale 
731,5: OedSotov tov weyaAotpenéctatov Spovyycptov. Note that he rode in the 
company of *HaAlav, tov évdoEétatov otpatnAcrny (tbid., 731,4), probably a 
magister militum. For the origin of the word turma, see Zinuiacus, Kampf 
144; Pzerrusi, La Formation 33, note 157. For Spouyyog and Bdvdov see 
G. StapTmMULiEeR, Michael Choniates, Metropolit von Athen (ca. 1138—ca. 
1222) (Orientalia Christiana XXXIII/2 [91]). Rome 1934, 301—305, and 
AILLIACUS, Kampf 145. 

38 For the date of the Strategikon, see Gy. Moravesix, La tactique de 
Léon le Sage comme source historique hongroise. AH ASH 1 (1952) 163f.; 
A. Dain, Les stratégistes byzantins. TM 2 (1967) 344f. H. Mrsdmscu 
(Maurice, Strategikon 8 f.) reviews all previous discussions on the subject. 
For the hellenisation, see Zru1acus, Kampf 126, 141-167; L. Hauy, Zum 
Gebrauch der lateinischen Sprache in Konstantinopel, in: Festgabe fir 
Martin von Schanz. Wurzburg 1912, 178f.; H. Mradrscu, Les termes de 
commandement militaires latins dans le Stratégicon de Maurice. RL 14/3 
(1969) 262 f. See also H. Zrnxtr1acus, Das lateinische Lehnwort in der grie- 
chischen Hagiographie. BZ 37 (1937) 302—344, esp. 307. On Zruxiacus’ 
Kampf see the remarks of F. DéterrR in BZ 36 (1936) 108—117, and more 
recently H. Mradzuscu, Die Lage der zwei Weltsprachen (Griechisch und 
Latein) im byzantinischen Reich des 7. Jahrhunderts als Merkmal einer 
Zeitwende, in: Studien zum 7. Jhdt. 95—100. 
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Oikonomidés has recently argued in favour of Ostrogorsky’s 
thesis and, as I have already mentioned, proposed that by 626/627 
the themata were military provinces, whose forces were raised by 
new methods of recruitment introduced by Heraclius in or shortly 
before 622.89 In addition to the objections already raised, and the 
extensive evidence for the continuity of both civil and military ad- 
ministrative forms familiar from the sixth century, there are 
a number of weaknesses in the argument. The case is based essen- 
tially on the appearance of the word thema for the first time in 
621/622 and 626/627, and likewise of a logothetés in the latter year.*! 
He suggests that the two should be linked and that both are a result 
of a reform of Heraclius in which (a) recruitment was re-organised 
and based on military land-holdings, and (6) the post of logothetés 
tou stratidttkou was established to supervise the kédikes or themaia.” 

But a logothetés appears already in 602/603 in the person of 
Constantine Lardys, and as I have suggested, the term (if it does 
refer to an official tow strattétikou, which Oikonomidés assumes for 
the 626/627 reference in the Paschal Chronicle) probably denotes 
simply a centralisation of military finances. It might equally be 


39 OrkKONOMIDES, Les premiers mentions. 

40° See Hatpon, Some Remarks 166 f.; Litre, Die byzantinische Reaktion 
292 f. Cf. also Livie, ,,Thrakien“‘ und ,,Thrakesion“‘ 13f. The existence of a 
distinct region under its own commander, referred to as “Armeniakon” in 
639/640, need signify no more than the presence of the magister militum per 
Armeniam, who, like other officers of the same rank, commanded troops 
within a distinct region. The term Armeniakon is simply a part of that pro- 
cess of hellenisation already referred to (whether or not the word demon- 
strates a “latin” accentuation, as PERTusI, La Formation 32; ipmem, Nuova 
ipotesi sull’origine dei “temi” bizantini. Aevum 28 [1954] 143, note 3, sug- 
gests); while the apparent age of the Armeniak theme is easily explained 
when it is recalled that the areas under the magister of the sixth century and 
the strat@gos of the seventh and eighth century were to a large extent co- 
terminous. Baladhuri’s Armeniak district is no more than the military zone 
under the magister; although there is no reason to doubt that the forces of 
the magistri militum per Armeniam and per Orientem were already falling 
back to new positions in Asia Minor and were in the process of becoming 
“themata” under “stratégow” in the 640s. Cf. W. E. Kanal, gr., Al-Baladhuri 
and the Armeniak Theme. Byz 38 (1968) 273—277; Ipmm, The First Ex- 
pedition against Amorium. BMGS 3 (1977) 19—22. 

41 $éueTa: Theophanes 300,4—6; 303,10sq.; AoyodEtyg: Chronicon 
Paschale 721,8. 

42 Les premiers mentions 6—8. 
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linked with the reforms of Maurice’s reign.“ In addition, it is not 
at all certain that the early military logothetes had anything to do 
with military holdings, in the officially-defined sense of a later 
period, which are themselves only firmly evidenced in official docu- 
ments from the tenth century. Because the later logothetes had 
such functions, it does not follow that their predecessors had similar 
duties.** 

A further objection lies in the time necessary to organise and 
administer the measurement and distribution of the envisaged hold- 
ings and to settle the soldiers. It seems unlikely that Heraclius 
could have accomplished all this before 621/622; especially in view 
of the activities of the Persians at this time; and George of Pisidia, 
who extols Heraclius’ efforts to restore discipline and morale among 
the soldiers, makes no mention of any such reforms, even obliquely. 
Surely he would not have missed an opportunity to praise the em- 
peror’s beneficence and generosity such as this supposed reform 
would have presented. 

Finally, Oikonomidés suggests that the names of the later 
themata — Apuevidnoy, ’Avatoduxdéy etc. — reflect the original recruit- 
ment of the soldiers from these areas. This geographical nomencla- 
ture has nothing to do with recruitment, however, but rather with 
the original areas in which the soldiers were stationed — that the 


43 HALDON, Some Remarks 168. For fiscal reform and centralisation bet- 
ween 627 and 630 see M. Henpy, On the Administrative Basis of the 
Byzantine Coinage, c. 400—900 and the Reforms of Heraclius. BUHJ 12/2 
(1970) 148f. For Constantine Lardys, see Chronicon Paschale 694,38: Kev- 
otavtivog 6 Adpduc, and éxdpywav yevéuevog mpattwptwv xal AoyooErns xal 
nxoupatwp THv ‘Oputodov. As far as I can see, there is absolutely no justification 
for identifying the Weoddctog 6 évSoEdtat0¢ matplxroc ual AoyoSétng of Chro- 
nicon Paschale 721,8 with a logothete of the stratidtikon, as R. GUILLAND,. 
Etudes sur histoire administrative de empire byzantin: Les logothétes. 
REB 29 (1971) 25—26 and note 9, does, followed by Orkonomipis, Les 
premiers mentions 6 and note 23. Neither the context in the Chronicon 
Paschale nor the title itself permit such a positive identification. See Kara- 
YANNOPOULOS, Vermeintliche Reformtatigkeit 69—-70, who argued convin- 
cingly against the identity of this logothete with the strattdtikos logothetés, 
first proposed by E. Sten, Ein Kapitel vom persischen und vom byzantini- 
schen Staat. BNJ 1 (1920) 74—-75, and repeated by Ostrocorsxy, Ge-. 
schichte 83, note 3, upon which the views of GUILLAND /OIKONOMIDES are 
founded. 

44 See, for example, LEMERLE, Esquisse I 70—74, 254 f., and the biblio- 
graphy therein. See also KaRavANNOPOULOS, Entstehung 72—-88. More re- 
cently Linum, Die byzantinische Reaktion 311 f. 
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two later became co-terminous is, of course, a different matter. For 
the real significance of these apparently regional names we need 
look no further than the armies of the magistri militum per Arme- 
mam and per Orientem, as Diehl showed.* 

In spite of Oikonomidés’ plea, therefore, no evidence for 
a “Heraclian reform” of the wide-ranging nature envisaged has 
been produced. But this does not mean that Heraclius made no 
alterations at all in the administration of the army as he found it. 
Indeed, there is some evidence to suggest that he did introduce 
certain changes in the administration of recruitment, although not 
of the nature foreseen by Ostrogorsky. 

It is now generally assumed that Heraclius re-organised the 
forces in Asia Minor in 621/622, and at the same time recruited 
a sizeable new force, which he then trained and equipped. The basis 
of these assumptions is a text of Theophanes: 

évteddev O& Ent Tag TOV BeucTv Yaoag KPIKdMEVOS oUV- 
deve th otpatomeda xal tpoceTider abtotc véav otpatel- 
av. TovTOUS dé yuuvdTeww HoEato nal ta moAcuiKd Epya 
sEeratdevcev.46 

If we compare the texts of George of Pisidia, however, upon 
which Theophanes based much of his information about Heraclius’ 
activities at this time, then I think it will be seen that there is 
little justification for this assumed recruitment: 


\ \ ¢ ‘. \ \ 2 ¢ f 
OTPATOV YaAE EVEWV TO Toly Ex GaduuLtas 
PJ { A 3 I 
arablas yenovTac, Hucdnusvoue, 

SATTOV KaTOPHOLS xal AdYoIs xal oyNuaoL, 
tTuray, State@v, detxwev, droyeaqav 
Q>G TaLOKyWYOsG THY évdTAWY YeauLUTOY.4? 


45 For the Persians in Asia Minor and the dislocation they caused, see 
now C. Foss, The Persians in Asia Minor and the End of Antiquity. HHR 
357 (Oct. 1975) 721—-747; and also IpEM, Byzantine and Turkish Sardis. 
Cambridge/Mass. and London 1976, i5f. For the regional armies, see 
Cu. Dreux, L’Origine du régime des thémes dans l’empire byzantin, in: 
mDEM, Etudes Byzantines. Paris 1905, 276—292, esp. 290 f. 

_ 46 Theophanes 303,10—13. See for example KarayANNopoutos, Ent- 
stehung 52—55; N. Orconomipis, A Chronological Note on the first Persian 
Campaign of Heraclius (622). BMGS 1 (1975) 1—9, cf. 8—9. 

47 Exp. Persica II 44sq. Cf. also IT 55sq. 

érasg TO MARS Tob oteatod svvapuda7ns 
lig TOAAK THG Ig Ecxedacuévoy ween 
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No reference to new recruits or a recruitment occurs in George 
of Pisidia — certainly not enough to deserve mention. Instead, he 
refers merely to a re-assembly of disorganised troops, and stresses 
that the condition of the majority was so bad, that the emperor 
had to begin more or less from the beginning to retrain them all.48 

Hence Theophanes’ reference tovtove d& yuuvatery AoExto need 
refer to new recruits only if we interpret vé« otoateta as such. But 
the phrase does not normally bear such a meaning. Strateia (= mili- 
ita) in the later Roman and Byzantine period signified membership 
of an official ordo and the exercise of certain duties, usually within 
the civil, military or ecclesiastical apparatus.49 It seems much more 
likely that Theophanes was using the word in this (for him) everyday 
sense, and that we must therefore re-interpret the sentence. Now 
mtpoottonut can also mean “impose upon/in addition to” or “attrib- 
ute to”. If we look again at this statement mpocetider adtote veav 
oteatetay, is it not more likely that it is to be interpreted in the 
following sense: that Heraclius, having collected his scattered 
troops, imposed new duties or new conditions of service upon them ? 

Two alternatives present themselves for consideration. Sirateia 
might also mean “discipline”, which would fit in with what George 

— dé0¢ yao hy od pabrov, Gote wh oddous 

ta Statpedevta tod atpatod cou tay~ata 

cxion mapeADay Ev recog 6 BapBapocg... 
and compare Theophanes 303, 24—6 : ebopmv 3 tov otpatoy cig aduulav TmOAhY 
nat Setriav, &takiav xat dxocutav (xadeotHta) ual cig TOAAR THs Yijc LEP Eorap- 
wEVoY GuvTéUMs TaVTAG cic Ev GUVAYayev. 

48 Further support comes from Exp. Persica II 175—176: 

obtasg &ravtag tobs tely Husrnuévouc 

Sarttov diddbas elyes notpeTLCLEvoUG, 
which seems to imply the re-training of men who were out of practice rather 
than the training of fresh recruits; or that they received new equipment. 
The passage at IT 163sq., if not simply an elaborate hyperbole on the various 
troops in the imperial forces, refers to the various allies — notably Chazars — 
whom Heraclius employed in his campaigns. It is to these troops that the 
Georgian chronicler of Heraclius (cited in M. van Esprorcx, Une chronique 
de Maurice & Heraclius dans un récit des siéges de Constantinople. BK 34 
{1976] 93) refers for the year 626. See T. 8. Brown -— A. Bryzer-—D. WIn- 
FIELD, Cities of Heraclius. BMGS 4 (1978) 15—-38, esp. 22 f. Theophanes, 
of course, had a now lost source at his disposal in addition to Pisides, from 
which it is generally supposed his reference to the véx otpatela comes. As 
I will show, however, even if this is the case, the phrase has generally been 


wrongly interpreted. 
49 See most recently OIkKONoMIDES, Préséance 283 f. 
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of Pisidia reports — that Heraclius had to impose discipline and 
order on the troops. This use of the word, however, is unusual.5° 
Alternatively, and closer to the first proposal made above, the 
phrase might refer to a stricter re-application of hereditary enlist- 
ment, which, as I have shown, had lapsed during or before Justi- 
nian’s reign. Heraclius may have decided that such a measure was 
necessary in order to maintain the strength of the army in the 
future — a consideration which would account for the imposition 
of the nea strateia on those already enlisted, and the fact that 
George of Pisidia does not refer to new recruits. Indeed, the situ-— 
ation of the empire at this time would have made such a move far 
more reasonable, and necessary, than hitherto. A fruitful source of 
recruits, the Balkans, was now almost entirely removed from im- 
perial authority, while Asia Minor itself was in a state of disorgan- 
isation. Foreign recruiting had already been drying up during the 
last years of the sixth century, whereas internal recruitment, as 
stressed above, was maintained. Now, even these sources were no 
longer available. In the cirumstances, the only reasonable move 
was a return to hereditary service, if only to maintain the already 
reduced numbers of imperial troops at a serviceable level.5! It is 


50 LIDDELL and Scort cite only one reference to the term in this sense. 

51 KARAYANNOPOULOS, Eintstehung 53—54, seeks to show that the term 
means “new army” or “new force” by comparing it with a second occurrence 
in Theophanes 315,1sq., when Chosroes véay érotnoato otpatetay oteatedoas 
Eévoug te xal moAttas xal olxétac, éx mavtds yévoug ExAoyhy motobuevoc. But 
again, I think the term sérateia is here to be interpreted otherwise, as “(im- 
position of) service /duty”, that is to say, as military service. For why else 
should there follow the verb, which would stand quite effectively on its own, 
and a list of those raised in this extraordinary levy (which is without doubt 
what it was) including foreigners as it did? It is to be remembered that 
Theophanes generally uses the terms otpatéc, otedtevna, otpatdémedov or And¢ 
for armies, not otpateta, which had a quite definite meaning — that suggested. 
for the passages above. For the normal use of the word —— as “(military) 
service” — in the fifth and sixth centuries, see for example, SHG, no. 11; 
BESEVLIEV, Inschriften, no. 240. See further Du Canan, Gloss. Graec. 1457 to 
1458; and Evagrius, HE III 39 (137,21); Lydus 196,14,21, 202,10,17, 
221,9—10,12, 222.é6sq. BexKerR (88,17,26, 95,1,8, 116,1,4,22sa. Wunscn), 
and cf., especially 260,s—10 BrexKEr (157,10 Wiwscu); there are several 
other examples in Lydus, all applying to the bureaucracy. See also 
Maurice, Strategikon I 6.3; [X 3.18. For the later, more technical but never- 
theless similar use of the term, see JGR I 204 (and see note 79 below) where 
nea strateia refers to the new obligations on those with a strateza imposed 
by Nicephorus II. For the various meanings of strateia in the ninth/eleventh 
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quite probable that Heraclius used the excuse of the forthcoming 
strenuous campaigns against the Persians to justify this change in 
service conditions, which at other times would have aroused con- 
siderable opposition; and that he skillfully exploited the fervour of 
the troops to gain their approbation.®2 

Such a move on the part of the emperor would go a long way 
towards explaining the appearance of the word thema at this time. 
In order to cater for the revised regulations, lists of those affected 
will have to have been drawn up anew. It is not unlikely that 
a relatively new term was employed to describe them, a term which, 
as Délger suggested, soon came to be applied also to the corps or 
divisions registered in the lists, and ultimately to the areas where 
these corps were stationed.53 

Thus Heraclius may have been responsible for certain admini- 
strative reforms — namely the re-introduction of hereditary mili- 
tary service. If the logothete referred to in the Chronicon Paschale 
for 626 is a military official, then he would certainly have played . 
a réle, as supervisor of the new lists. But that is to be expected and 
would in no way alter his function as chief paymaster, a function 
which may have existed since Maurice’s day.54 I see no reason for 


century see AHRWEILER, Administration 11, note 2. Note that its use in the 
sense of army is infrequent and bears in any case a very general meaning. 
Cf. Maurice, Strategikon X 2.10. 

52 Pisides makes it very clear that Heraclius sought the approval of 
the troops before beginning the campaign, and in order to justify the hard 
training which took place. Exp. Persica II 88sq.; cf. Theophanes 303,23sq. 
That the hereditary obligation was not altogether popular among the regu- 
lar, mobile troops of the field army is strongly suggested by the Leg. Mil. 
(ASHBURNER) 23, which retain the older penalties for soldiers who disable 
their sons in order to prevent their enlistment. Cf. Digesta 49, 16.4/11—12; 
and also Leg. Mil. 22 and note 83 below. 53 Of. DéraurR, Ableitung. 

54 For the logothete see Chronicon Paschale 721,83; and OrkKONOMID:ES, 
Les premiers mentions 6. For the appearance of the first logothetés, see GuIL- 
LAND, art. cit. (note 43 above) 25—26 and note 9, bearing in mind the reser- 
vations expressed in note 43. That Heraclius did nothing more than re- 
impose regulations on the hereditary obligations of soldiers’ sons may be 
borne out by two factors: (a) hereditary service was clearly central to the 
later recruitment of these soldiers; (6) there appears still to have been no 
general recruitment based on property and/or tax liabilities in the early 
ninth century, as is suggested by Theophanes’ report that Nicephorus or- 
dered a general census — érontevecta. ma&vrag — (Theophanes 486,27). The 
administrative equipment for such a system does not appear to have existed 
before this time. 
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considering Heraclius’ enforcement of this obligation as anything 
more than the reintroduction of an older principle, which will in 
any case (and especially in the circumstances of the time) have 
taken several years to effectively implement. That it had anything 
to do with military holdings or the themata as eye Usuative dis- 
tricts is not borne out by the evidence.®5 


55 For the operation of the old system, ef. Jonzs, LRE 614f. Orxo- 
NOMIDES implied that the “new” recruiting system was established quite 
quickly, and before 621/622. See aré. cit. (note 46 above) 8—9. If the phrase 
nea strateia has been correctly interpreted, this will be seen to be unlikely. 
In 621/622 Heraclius busied himself with reorganising the already existing 
forces; there isno question as yet of exploiting the results of the “‘conscrip- 
tion”. The suggestion of J. L. THatu, The Byzantine Agricultural Tradition. 
DOP 25 (1971) 50, who considers that Heraclius may have been forced to 
settle his soldiers “on the land” rather than maintain them in garrisons, is 
interesting — and may well be true of the provincial administration during 
the 660s and after — but it is to my mind refuted by the sources, which 
continue to speak in terms of the old system — with garrisons in towns and 
cities as before. It is worth stressing that after the return to the empire of 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt by the Persians, there would have been little 
point in maintaining troops in Asia Minor (excluding Armenia and the 
easternmost border districts) which would naturally have been viewed once 
more as a “safe” central region of the empire. See Perrus1, La Formation 34. 

Dé.iexmr, Ableitung, argues on the whole for a gradual development ac- 
cording to changing circumstances, a position discussed in full by Kara- 

‘YANNOPOULOS, Entstehung 16 f. and esp. 35. But D6LeER also believed that 
Theophanes’ use of the word thema for 611/612 (= 626 after OrmoNnomipis) 
is anachronistic, as argued by Baynus, for example, and more recently by 
A. TovnBEE, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World. London 1973, 234; 
a point of view which Orkonomipis has in my view refuted. It is certainly 
true that the word is used rarely, and normally refers to a military corps 
(KARAYANNOPOULOS, Entstehung 35; DoétemrR, Ableitung 192, note 1), but 
it may well have been used in a limited and official sense at first, only later 
appearing in popular usage. Whether the word is used anachronistically or 
not, however, it does not affect materially the argument elaborated above. 

D6LGER was inclined also to accept the title tovpudeyne taHv ’Apue- 
vidxeov as an anachronism (cf. Theophanes 325,3); or to see in it the estab- 
lishment of a new defensive region in Armenia, with new titles for its officers, 
following Stein, Studien 127—129; Perrusi, Nuova ipotesi (art. cit., note 40 
above) 17f. As I have argued above, however, there is no good reason for 
regarding the term as anachronistic; while it certainly need not represent any 
new organisational establishment. 

Finally, D6zeER pointed out in the list of armies in Justinian IT’s letter 

Of. 687, that while the term thema is not used, the titles of the new armies are 
‘(Armeniakon, Anatolikon ete.) which, he conjectures, means that the “theme 
organisation” had already been erected. Cf. also Perrusi, Nuova ipotesi 
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There was, therefore, a limited change in the system of recruit- 
ment under Heraclius, and it was perhaps this change, together 
with only a vague knowledge of the events of the seventh century, 
which led Constantine VII to ascribe so much to his illustrious pre- 
decessor. But there is enough evidence available to confirm that in 
other respects, the older military and civil establishment survived 
until, at the very least, the middle of the seventh century intact. 
Officials bearing titles familiar from the preceding period continue 
to be mentioned in the sources until the 650s and 660s; and while 
the forces of the empire were certainly re-distributed and estab- 
lished in new localities as a result of the Arab attacks, the older 
system was only gradually replaced by a new one which could pro- 
vide more effectively for the needs of the new situation. The most 
important aspects of the changes for our purposes are the gradual 
localisation of the forces and the growth of distinctly territorial 
armies — troops both recruited and stationed in their home area — 
and the limited resources henceforth available to pay and equip. 
such troops.5¢ [ will return to this theme below. 

The period which follows Heraclius’ reign is if anything even 
less accessible to the historian. Evidence for the administrative 
organisation of the empire as a whole is very sparse; and it is im- 
possible to say whether the reintroduction of hereditary obligations 
to military service by Heraclius was later withdrawn. It seems most 
probable that it was not. But to demonstrate why, it will now be 
necessary to move on to the sources for a later period, when the 
_80-called theme system has reached its full development. 


9—10. On the contrary, these names prove no more than that the armies of 
Oriens and Armenia had had their names hellenised. Since we are now in the 
680s, it might reflect the establishment of new, officially delineated pro- 
vinces. Again, it need by no means reflect a reorganisation Raver on the pat- 
tern of Heraclius’ supposed Armenian reform. 

56 See Hatpon, Some Remarks 171f., and Liwis, ,,Thrakien‘* und 
»lhrakesion™ 12 f. 
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Recent analyses of the evidence — notably those of Lemerle, 
Karayannopoulos and Ahrweiler — have generally promoted 
a viewpoint which, in the extreme form expressed by Karayan- 
nopoulos, denies any connection between the themes, military 
service and military lands altogether before the ninth and tenth 
centuries.5? I should like here to go over once more the evidence 
for these assertions. Beginning with the tenth-century material, 
I will attempt to follow the system as it appears in the surviving 
sources back to its origins. 

The key texts with which to open the discussion are the legal 
pronouncements of the tenth century which relate to the “military 
lands”. Leaving aside for the moment the reasons for their promul- 
gation and their effectiveness, we can elicit certain fundamental 
details. 

The first text is a novel of Constantine VII issued between 945 
and 959, Ilepi rév otpatiwréiv.58 The author begins by noting that 
what has previously been a custom — namely that those lands 
which support the strateia or military obligations should not be sold 
by the stratidtat — is now to be fixed by law.59 The constitution 
then proceeds to fix the value of a property which supports a 
mounted soldier at four pounds of gold, and in addition of those 
which support a naval siratera in the Aegean, Samiot and Cibyr- 
rhaiot fleets, where the service is particularly heavy.®° For the 


5? Cf. LemEeRLE, Esquisse I 70—73, II 43 f.; KaRAYANNOPOULOS, Ent- 
stehung 71-88; AHRWEILER, Administration 5f. For a more cautious as- 
sessment see A. P. Kazpan, Eshchyo raz ob agrarnykh otnosheniyakh v Vi- 
zantii IV—X v. VV 16 (1959) 92—113; and Kuéma, Komandniyi sostav. 

58 Text at JGR I 222—226 (= Dédremr, Regesten, no. 673). 

59 @contGouev tolvoy adtd Sy todto, Step H ovvyndern ayekqug TEN éxd- 
pwoe, LN e€elvar toto otpatimtaig ta 8& Ov at otpatetar brypetotvta, xTHuaTH 
Srar@MaActy “TA. 

60 These fleets, in contrast to the imperial fleets, are aitéotoAot, which 
meant that they must provide also their own vessels, in addition to supplies 
and equipment (JGR I 223). See the description of Ibn Hawkal (La con- 
figuration de la terre [Kitab Surat al-Ard], trad. J. H. Kramers—E. WIet. 
Beyrouth-Paris 1964) 193-194. 
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sailors of the imperial fleet and the other fleets, the older rate is 
henceforth fixed by law, the value of the holdings supporting each 
strateta to be of not less than two pounds of gold. Those enrolled 
for either of these strateiat — ot év Exatéparc otpatetaig xaterdeypévor— 
who have maintained their property whole can bequeath or donate 
it as they wish, dividing it equally or unequally among their heirs 
or others, excluding &2:epartimot; it following, of course, that the 
strateia remains attached to the property. Each section of the pro- 
perty must support a corresponding proportion of the strateia. 

The novel goes on to discuss the case of a otpatimtys having 
more lands than are required. Three examples are envisaged — 
(a) where all the properties of the man are registered: he is hence- 
forth not permitted to sell any of them, especially to any Suvéorys 
(of whom a comprehensive list is included) ;®! (6) where not all the 
properties are registered,® in which case the owner can dispose of 
them as he wishes, providing that the minimum required for the 
strateia is in no way reduced; (c) where none of the land is regis- 
tered — ci dé odddAWs aroyeypaupéva clot Ta TOD OTPATLWTOU dxuLvATA — 
then the best, up to a value of four pounds of gold, is to be entered 
on the x12, the rest is freely disposable. A fourth case, whose im- 
portance Lemerle rightly stresses, is where a man is subject to 
a partial strateia, in which case a proportional part of his property 
is registered.® 

There follows the assertion that not only those who serve in 
the “sacred legions of soldiers”, but also those who have fallen on 
hard times, are unable to fulfil their obligations and are therefore 
granted an exemption, are to be legally classified as stratidtai, with 
the attendant privileges (which include protection from the sale of 
their land by the fisc).64 

Next come a series of provisions aimed at preventing a military 
holding from becoming unoccupied and uncultivated, and hence of 


$1 ei dé év TEepLovata TOAAGY dxuivyTwVv 6 oTPATLATHS KadEGTHKOL, Mote KATH 
TOAD THY Stxatav SrepBatvery nocdtyTa, el wév &ravta ev Tol otpaTLWTLKOLS KO- 
dtEw d&roypdpovtat, wh Sdvacta whte tadra wynte ex tobtwyv tov otpaTLaTHY Sta- 
TwAciv, ...° wa&AAov 8 UH Sdvacdat twa éx Tobtwv &yoodCet, xal uadrtota Tept- 
BrAextov 4 dErwuatixov } uNntpomoaitny H émloxorov 7 wovactyoetov ij Etepov tov 
olovdjrote evayi olxov 7 duvdotny Léxet cxodaplov xTA. 

62 Note that the unregistered land is tH otpateta dxatadodrwrtov. 

@ JGR I 224: ef 8& péper otparelag Srnpetetrat tie, xatd d&varoytav tod 
wépovg adtod xal thy edroplay tTumodadat. 

64 For a comment on this, see LEMERLE, Esquisse II 46 and note 2. 
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failing to provide both for its strateta and the state taxes to which 
it was subject.6 Finally, the novel deals with the case of stratidtai 
who have been forced into a greater or lesser degree of servitude, 
and whose lands have been absorbed into the estates of the dynatot; 
with those who are illegally exempted from their strateva in return 
for handing over their lands to the protection of powerful military 
officers; and with those whose services have been usurped by the 
powertul.66 Important for our purpose is to note that the action of 
re-directing the services of an active stratidtés is qualified as tdv 
QocdkTwY TOUTOVE a&mooTEphoavtesc, While the military holdings are 
repeatedly qualified as ta && Ov  otoateta brypeteita: xTHate OF 
ca @& Ov al otoatetat Srypetotvrar. From the existence of partial 
strateiat, it is clear that the siratidtés or holder of the military land(s) 
need not himself be a soldier — as Lemerle notes, the first novel of 
Romanus I (April 922?) distinguishes the oteatimatys from the 
otpatevouevos, the latter being the actual soldier.6? The military’ 
holding could be divided between heirs or as a gift; in which case 
the equipment and horse for ton strateuomenon must have been 
provided from contributions from each of the new holders of the 
land in proportion. 

Further texts confirm that the holder of the land need not be 
the active soldier who serves with the army. A novel of Romanus IT 
appears to refer to those who hold military land but do not serve, 
as well as to those who might be expected to serve actively.*8 In 
addition, we have also the undated novel of Nicephorus II which 
announces the increase of the minimum value of a military holding 
for cavalry soldiers from four pounds of gold to twelve pounds 
(a result of the establishment of new, heavily-armed cavalry regi- 
ments), and consequently the amount of the lands registered.® This 
novel makes it clear that the revenue of a holding was designed to 
maintain a soldier and his equipment. But it also raises a problem. 
Lemerle argued that the novel is not to be understood as compul- 
sorily raising the value of military holdings; but rather of safeguard- 

65 Cf. LemMERLE, HEisquisse II 47 and esp. notes 4—7. 

86 LEMERLE, Esquisse IT 48—49 and notes; text: JGR I 225—226. 

8? JGR I 204 (DéteER, Regesten, no. 595); LemerRiE, Esquisse IT 49. 

68 LEMERLE, Esquisse II 51—52; JGR I 244—245 (DoiaGER, Regesten, 
no. 690). 

69 JGR I 255—256 (DétamR, Regesten, no. 721). For the terms xA18¢- 
viov/ériAwptxtov (and xdiBavopdpocg/émtAwerxogpdpog) see Hatpon, Military 
Technology 34 f. 
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ing the lands of the stratidtat by establishing a much higher margin 
within which the land was to be inalienable and which, in the event 
of its being illegally sold off, had to be restored without recom- 
pense.?0 

This is a valid observation; but the practical effects of the 
novel must have been in addition to greatly increase the amount 
of land inscribed in the registers of the military logothesion which 
at the same time supported a sirateia. The novel is quite clear: dnd 
de Tod viv, émet Ta TOV “KALBaVoP—dewY xal ErLAweLxopdewy xivyat ZAaBe, 
Staxerevoueda, Ly) Eyew én’ adelacg undéva aTAGS oTpaTLATHY dAAKYOD 
Startimpadoxety ad tovTov axtvytov inapew, cl py eréxewa gyer 16’ 
Atodyv axlvytov evitpdcodoyv teptouctay. 

In view of what is known of the relatively limited resources of 
the (apparently) greater part of the stratidtai in the tenth century, 
it does not appear likely that many properties were large enough 
to merit such a value or to support the burden of a heavy cavalry- 
man; and in this case it can only have been by amalgamating two 
or three holdings that the costs were covered, and that soldiers 
were thus provided for — by joint contribution.?! This question 
I will discuss below. 


70 Esquisse IT 54. 

71 As LEMERLE notes (Esquisse IT 52—54) Nicephorus’ novel does not 
triple the strateia, it merely triples the amount of inalienable land. But the 
measure was a response to the need to maintain more expensive heavy 
cavalry soldiers. We may therefore assume that a property with a value of 
twelve pounds of gold was sufficient; but that the older, less valuable pro- 
perty was not. Since this provision is clearly a reaction to a process already 
well under way, such troops can only have been maintained previously by 
joint contributions: that the strateia on properties of twelve pounds of gold 
was designed to support a heavy cavalry soldier is clear from the last (mis- 
placed) paragraph (see note 79 below). For the economic position of the 
stratiotat, see LEMERLE, Esquisse JI 48 and note 1; note that while the 
stratidtai may often have been relatively well-off in comparison with their 
non-military neighbours — of modutixol ofxo. — their lands and wealth were 
frequently only just enough to cover the expenses pertaining to their strateia, 
and they fell easily into the position where they could no longer fulfil their 
obligations. For a general comment on the internal structure of the Byzantine 
rural community, see H. Képstei, in: Byzanz im 7. Jhdt. 50-72; but note 
also the comments of H.-G. Brcr, in: BZ 70 (1977) 482. For the position of 
the later stratvdtar cf. Lemaire, Esquisse II 67—68; and Rosemary Morris, 
The Powerful and the Poor in Tenth-Century Byzantium: Law and Reality. 
PP 73 (Nov. 1976) 3—27, esp. 24—27. Their borderline position is revealed 
by the phrase used of the soldier Michael Argyromytés (see note 73 below). 
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The examples from the Lives of Euthymius the Younger, of 
Nikon Metanoeite and of Luke the Stylite, demonstrate once again 
that the holder of the military land, inscribed in the register, was 
not always the active soldier.72 What is, however, interesting, is 
the difference between soldiers who could provide their own pro- 
visions — apparently a minority — and those who received siféresia 
from the state.73 In Luke’s case in addition, it is clear from the 
context that while Luke’s father held the property, Luke himself 
carried out the duties and was registered accordingly’ (his family 
was quite wealthy: matépeg Y adtH nal yewntopss brfpyov ebyevetc 
[...] &v ovppétem meptovola mAovTOV xal adtapxeta yoetdv tov Btov 
Suavvovtec). 


72 See V. Euthymii, V. Nikon Met., V. Lucae Styl. Other editions of 
the latter by A. Voet, and F. Vanperstuyr. Cf. Rosemary Morris, art. 
cit. 9, note 24, ; 

78 Michael Argyromytés, healed at the tomb of Nikon Metanoeite, is 
sro xataArAdyou té&v otpatevouévey, tdtorg dwvloig 8’ Sbuws otpatevduevoc, Kav 
év toig dmépotg todto téetTaxtat (V. Nikon Met. 211,25—26); while Luke the 
Stylite was 2Eumnpetotuevos tH otpatimtixy émnosia ..., 00x dhaviov Hrot Baocr- 
Auxdv AauBavey aitypsotov, @¢ ESog tot¢g otpatevopéevoic Sidocbar, dAr’ Ex Tob 
Tatptxod olxov maoav thy yopnylav Zxwv uta. (V. Lucae Styl. 201,14—18). Un- 
like LEMERLE, Esquisse II 64, I do not consider that soldiers supplied with 
sitéresia from the state did not have stratetai, while those who served it8to1c 
éWwvtorg did. It seems rather that there were at least two classes of soldier 
recruited on the basis of their strateiai, the majority of whom supplied their 
own equipment and horses, but not their food, or at least only a limited pro- 
portion of it. This is suggested by the passage in the Life of Luke the Stylite, 
where Luke supplies freely tot¢ éx to} otpatot mévnot xat a&ropotiot Ta TmpPdG 
yoenyiav. These penétes cannot be regular professional soldiers supplied by 
the state, since they would have no need of such handouts (and in any case 
would not be referred to as penétes, since their personal economic position 
was irrelevant to their service in the army). Rather, they are the less well- 
off soldiers, serving on the basis of a strateta, who can neither afford to pro- 
perly supply themselves, but nor are they fully catered for by the state, 
which appears for the most part to have expected these soldiers to produce 
their own rations. Cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih, Kitab al-Masalik w’al-Mamalik, 
in: BGA VI 76—85, esp. 85: “Il n’y a pas de marché dans le camp romain. 
Chacque soldat est obliger d’amener de chez lui le biscuit, ’huile, le vin et 
le fromage dont il aura besoin.” The text comes from reports of the middle 
of the ninth century or before. Cf. E. W. Brooxs, Arabic Lists of Byzantine 
Themes. JHS 21 (1901) 67—77, and Mique, Géographie I xxi; IT 394 f. 

74 Cf. LemERLE, Esquisse Il 64—65. His parents presented him for 
service: thy tH¢ atpatetag éburnpeteiv énnpctav mpocathoavto (V. Lucae Styl. 
200,8—49). 
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But the implications of this text are that the burden of military 
service had normally been attached to individuals, or perhaps fam- 
ilies, rather than the land. Luke’s parents present their son for 
service when he comes of age, rather than sending a servant or 
freedman, which they were plainly in a position to do. An exactly 
similar process is to be observed in the case of the soldier Leo and 
his son George (discussed in greater detail below), a story relating 
to the second decade of the tenth century in which a registered 
stratvotés grown too old for active service sends his son on campaign 
in his stead.?5 

Here it should be stressed once again that while the stratidtikot 
katalogot — muster rolls — always existed,’¢ it was only during the 
first half of the tenth century that the military lands themselves 
began to be registered, and it was only at this time that a fixed 
value began to be fixed to them. This is quite clear from the novel 
of Constantine VII already examined, which remarks that it was 
éx ovvyvetacg alone that the holdings were not to be sold off; and 
which makes it abundantly clear that “military holdings” may never 
actually have been registered: ci 8’ odddAwc droveyouuuéva ciol re 
TOD OTPaTLMTOU axlvnTa.?7 

On what basis therefore was a man -stratidtés, since his lands 
are not even registered as such, unless the duty was originally at- 
tached to the person of the owner of the lands or his family? That 
there was in addition some uncertainty about the value such pro- 
perties ought to attain is emphasised by the wording of a passage in 
De Caerimoniis, which refers to a property value of from four to 
five pounds of gold to support a cavalry soldier and of three pounds 
of gold to support a marine or sailor (the text states dpetrer eye 
[compare with the novel of Constantine, where the author states 
of the amount specified 6 xat nutv coxobvvtws eye Soxet]).-78 In effect, 
the registration of military lands was still going on (it may only 
just have begun) in the first half of the tenth century; although it 
is apparent from the novel of Constantine VII that neither the 
lands themselves, nor the service which depended upon them were 
new — it had been necessary in the past, states the author, to ex- 


% Cf. V. Lucae Styl. 200,5sq., and Lumiere, Esquisse II 63 f. and note 1. 
For Leo and George, see below, and note 100. 

76 See D6iaErR, Beitrage 96, note 1. 

7? See AHRWEILER, Administration 10; LemMerinm, Esquisse IT 49. 

78 De Caer. 695,14—18. 
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propriate without compensation those who had illegally obtained 
such properties.79 

Now the Life of Euthymius the Younger makes it clear that 
when the latter’s father had died (having been otoateta xatareyé- 
wevoc), Huthymius himself, having no brothers but two sisters, had 
to be enrolled, even though he was only seven years old at the 
time.8° That he was not required to serve militarily at all before he 
was eighteen should not surprise us, for the state can hardly have 
called him up before he was of fighting age; at which point he 
joined the monastic community, which suggests that he was able 
to acquit his services to the state in ways other than personally 
serving as a soldier.8! Had it been the land itself, however, which 
was regarded as “owing service”, then surely EKuthymius’ mother 
could have enrolled herself and, if necessary, hired a man to serve 
as soldier until her son was himself old enough to fight. The same 
applies to the case reported in a letter attributed to Nikolaos 
Mystikos, in which a poor woman pleads that her son should receive 
eleutheria from his military obligations, since she has not the means 
to equip him. Here again, it is the son who is officially registered 


79 The last paragraph of the novel of Romanus Lecapenus of 922 which 
legally defines the eviction without compensation of purchasers of military 
lands is considered by LEMERLE to be a later addition. Constantine VIT’s 
novel refers to this practice as a custom, not a law. See Lemmeriz, Esquisse 
IT 43 and 47, note 2; JGR I 204. I am inclined to agree with AHRWEILER’s 
suggestion (Administration 16, note 5) that this paragraph actually belongs 
to the novel of Nicephorus IT concerning the new cavalry (JGR I 256). The 
paragraph orders the return of all military lands alienated within the pre- 
ceding thirty years, and adds: ci wh &pa xal wetd thy éxrotyaw tocodtov tH 
OTPATLOTY TeplALTdvetat, Soov TH otpatevouéven TPOS THY TH véxo otpatelac 
ovotact éEaexet. The wording here with reference to the nea strateia (i. e. 
the increased obligations based upon holdings worth twelve pounds of gold) 
strongly suggests that the paragraph is the final section of Nicephorus’ 
novel, mistakenly appended at some point to the legislation of Romanus I. 
For the Ms. tradition of the novels, see N. G. Svornonos, Recherches sur la 
tradition juridique 4 Byzance: La Synopsis major des Basiliques et ses ap- 
pendices (Bibliotheque Byzantine, Htudes 4). Paris 1964. 

80 The text reads: xatwyyouévyn (his mother) § obv duwe tH THe éxotpa- 
telag émdécer, dvaypantovy adtov toig otpatiwtixoic éxdidmor xadvet, where 
éxotpatelag should read otpatetac. Cf. V. Huthymii 172,19—20; Lamers, 
Esquisse IT 63. The text implies that the military officials had been informed 
of the death of Euthymius’ father and required that the codex in which his 
name had been entered be brought up to date. 

81 V. Huthymit 172,25; and see note 110 below. 
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(or so we must understand from the request for elewtheria), and 
whose mother is in effect asking that he be struck off the register.®? - 

It thus appears that the association of the service owed with 
the land that supported the incumbent, rather than with his person, 
was only formally and legally fixed during the tenth century and 
during the immediately preceding years. Originally, military ser- 
vice was owed by individuals, hereditarily, whose families had to 
provide their equipment and mounts from holdings which were 
automatically (by virtue of the military status obtained through 
their soldier-member) granted certain exemptions from state 
lettourgiat.28 What was to begin with the hereditary obligation of 


82 Cf. Darrouziks, Epistoliers IT 50 (180—131). The letter is not in 
Nicholas I, Letters, since its attribution is not definite. 

83 Cf, LemerLe, Esquisse II 61; and see below note 94. The hereditary 
aspect of military service is strongly suggested by the retention in the so- 
called military codes of a clause penalising soldiers who disable their sons to 
prevent them being called up. Cf. Leg. Mil. 23 (cited note 52 above). As 
I have already suggested, hereditary military service was re-introduced or 
re-applied by Heraclius, although it was probably limited to the comitatenses 
and related formations. Palace units, which were better paid, served usually 
under much more comfortable conditions, and were limited in numbers, 
could safely rely upon volunteer recruitment. Note that the re-introduction 
of such a conscription among the field troops will also have brought comita- 
tenses and limitanet administratively much nearer together, and must ulti- 
mately have made any real distinction between the two most difficult. 

The retention in the Basilica (LVII 7.3) of the clause already referred 
to in the CI (XII 47.3; see notes 12—14 above) demonstrates the flexible 
ways in which such older regulations were applied, and also that they were 
not merely pointless repetitions of obsolete regulations. Originally utilised 
in the later sixth century to encourage recruitment and to boost the morale 
of voluntarily-enlisted men, the same ruling could be just as easily inter- 
preted in the ninth century as requiring the eldest son of a stratiotés to re- 
gister himself (if he were physically able) upon his father’s death. Its reten- 
tion and application may be adduced as further evidence for the personal 
nature of the obligations upon those holding a strateia. That the regulation 
in question did not apply to the regular, full-time volunteer soldiers (such as 
the fagmata) at this time has been pointed out by F. DéLemR, BZ 26 (1926) 
109—110. The difference between the conditions of the sixth century — 
with its lack of reeruits, and the consequent interest on the part of the state 
in making service for the mass of volunteer soldiers attractive — and those 
of the tenth century — existence of an established system of hereditary 
recruitment, and consequent absence of such an interest in the fate of vo- 
lunteers’ families —- explains the apparent contradiction. 

For the military codes, see F. DétemR in: BZ 36 (1936) 116; and 
E. Darxo, in: BZ 31 (1931) 226—227. The ASHBURNER recension is prob- 
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an individual serving in the imperial forces and registered in the 
military kédikes or katalogoi, gradually became associated with an 
obligation upon the land or property held by such individuals and 
their families. It is surely an echo of this original relationship that 
we read of otpatuwtixol otxor as opposed to moArtexol ofxor;84 and 
I suggest that the often contradictory legislation of the period re- 
flects a confused situation, in which a tradition of military service 
owed personally by a military family (that is, a family whose head 
was subject to an obligation inherited from his father), supported 
to a certain extent by their own income (land/livestock in the 
majority of cases) was developing into a system in which the onus 
was transferred to the land, whose owners had to fulfil the obliga- 
tions attached thereto. Leaving aside for the moment the origins 
of such a system, this argument would explain a number of anoma- 
lies. 

First of all, it appears that it was still accepted in the middle 
of the tenth century that the military obligations were to be car- 
ried out personally by the holder of the “military lands” (as they 
had then become), or by the holder’s eldest son. This is evident 
from the case of Luke the Stylite; and from a note in the De Caeri- 

-moniis, which states that it had been for a long time the rule that 
holders of strateiat should serve povorpocmnwc, in person.85 The 
text reads: yon ctdévar, St. Thmog mapyxoAOddyoev naTa TOV xatody, 
Ste yivetat oTpatia, wr Stdoodar tots atpatevowévets ThHewvag auvdoTag 
Qs TeeLovotoic, KAN’ Elva, LOVOTPOSOTIWSG OTPATLUTAC. 

Lemerle considers that there may be some confusion in the 
terminology here, perhaps a result of the copyist misunderstanding 
his text.86 But this need only be the case if we interpret the terms 
used in the passage rigidly according to the technical terminology 


ably an eighth- or early ninth-ceritury compilation; that edited by Kor- 
ZENSKY is to be dated to the time of Leo VI or after. See now V. V. Kucéma, 
NOMOZ XTPATIOTIKOX. K voprosu o svyazi trekh pamyatnikov vizan- 
tiiskogo prava. VV 32 (1971) 276—284. 

84 De Caer. 695,5. Cf. also Leo, Tact. IV 1, where the serving soldier’s 
family is clearly seen as the basis of his service; and also Leo, Tact. XX 71; 
De Vel. Bell. 239,13~—15. For a note on the latter, see LameRiE, Esquisse 
II 61, note 4. 

85 De Caer. 695,18—21. The case of the soldier Leo referred to in note 100 
below makes this quite clear. 

86 Hsquisse II 57. Cf. the comments of A. KaZpan, Eshchyo raz (art. 
cit. in note 57 above) 95—96 and note 10. 
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of the novels. If we translate 6 otpatevépevoc as “he who is enrolled 
(i. e. in the military registers)”, otpattmtys simply as “soldier” and 
tTHowy ovvddétys as “contributory recruit”, that is to say, the soldier- 
recruit who fulfils for the stratewomenos — as defined here — the 
active duties which the strateta comprises, then the meaning of the 
text is clear. It was originally the custom not to permit those re- 
gistered for a military strateia to send representatives in their place, 
but rather that they should fulfil their obligations personally. The 
text goes on to specify that if the strattdtés is not able to support 
the burden of service, then he is to be given syndotai, or contri- 
butors, to enable him to carry out his duties. I stress that these 
syndota, however, are not qualified as térones, which suggests that 
they aided the enlisted men financially only. 

If there is a confusion here, then it represents the state of af- 
fairs — it was quite acceptable that a stratidiés should also be 
strateuomenos. In the De Caerimoniis we have perhaps an echo of 
the second xéxworcg of Nicephorus I as recorded by Theophanes, 
whereby he rpooétate otputeveodar mrmyovs xal somiCeodar mac 
TOV GWOXPOY, TApEYOVTES xaL ava dxTWxaldexa AULoOVS VOULGUaTEOV 
7 Synwootm, xal dAynrcyybas ta Snpdota. While Nicephorus’ measure 
may have been a conscription of previously unrecruited men, it 
seems much more probable that this was a measure designed to 
counter the reduction in military manpower through the impover- 
ishment of the soldiers in the katalogoi8’? — of whom I think the 


87 Theophanes 486,23—26 and Zonaras III 306,7—10. As LemeryeE notes, 
what was new, and what was objected to, was the payment of the 18% 
nomismata to the fisc for the soldiers’ supplies or pay and equipment, in 
addition to the sharing of the taxes to which the soldier was subject. Nor- 
mally, the soldier provided his own gear; but when impoverished, he was now 
to receive it from syndotai. But the communal payment of the public taxes 
of the soldiers was also a novelty, since Theophanes clearly brackets the two 
together: mpocétate otpatevectar mrmxods xal e€orAlCeodar mapk TOv b0xe- 
Pav, TapexovTes nal dvd OxtToxatdexan Hutoovs vourcudtay TH Synocte, xal dAAyA- 
eyybag tz Snudove xtA. The principle of communal solidarity before the fise 
was certainly not new, of course; but the extension of that principle to sol- 
diers and their properties in financial difficulties was, a point already noted 
by DéiGER (BZ 36 [1936] 158). In this sense, the measures outlined at De 
Caer. 695,18sq. may first have been instituted under Nicephorus I; for clearly 
in the eighth century a soldier such as Mousoulios had no such aid. In their 
effects, the measures described in the De Caerimoniis and those of Nicephorus 
are the same. Further, I do not believe that otpatevectar is to be translated 
as “enrolled”, a term which implies that these ptdchoi had never been in the 
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soldier Mousoulios in the well-known passage from the Vita Philareti 
is an example, as well as the soldier in the Vita Eustratii.88 
Secondly, it suggests why it was that military lands — séra- 
tidtika ktémata — are not referred to in the Fiscal Treatise, or 
earlier texts before the novels. The reason is surely because there 
was as yet no such officially-protected form of holding. Military 
service owed by individuals (who had land or other income able to 
support this burden) clearly did exist; but the service was attached 
to the man, not to his property. The paragraph already referred to 
(see note 87 above) in the Tactica of Leo VI was compiled before 
the Fiscal Treatise. It quite explicitly describes military service 
based on some form of private income, but attached directly to the 
individual or his family. The Fiscal Treatise, on the other hand, 


army before; but rather as “called up” (again). Because of their poverty, 
they had not normally been called out for service (or had been called up but 
were of little use owing to their lack of equipment) even though they were 
on the military lists. Nicephorus’ measure was intended to correct this. The 
_ point is supported by the fact that the theme officials clearly had a certain 
amount of freedom in the selection of those to be called up — stratégot in 912 
accepted (2sé€avto [as a commission]) the calling-up of a certain number of 
men, a phrase which suggests that not every possible conscript available was 
always called up. Cf. De Caer. 657,1sq. Cf. also Leo, Tact. IV 1, where it is 
stated to be 2& doyij¢ suvynderay that the stratégos himself enrols suitable of- 
ficers and soldiers; and that the latter are to be, among other things, ebmdpoug, 
with families that can adequately support their service in the army. A simi- 
lar sentiment is repeated at Tact. epilog. 57. Thus the ptéchoz involved were, 
in my view, already listed év totc ctpatiwtixoic xmdtEtv. Possibly the regula- 
tion is to be connected with the transfer of many theme soldiers and their 
families to Thrace, a process which entailed the disposal of their original 
lands and which may have considerably impoverished very many of them. 
See note 144 below. 

It is difficult to believe that Nicephorus enrolled all the impoverished. 
landholders in the empire, an act which would surely have inflated the army 
beyond manageable proportions, and brought thousands of totally untrained 
men into the ranks — although AHRWEILER, Administration 19—20, is of 
this opinion, and would compare this measure with those of Nicephorus IT 
reported by Ibn Hawkal (see below). 

88 V. Philareti 125,34sq.; V. Eustratii 377,36. Eustratios gives his horse 
to a soldier whose own has died, and who cannot afford a new one. The 
event is placed during the reign of Leo V — evidence of the inefficacy of 
Nicephorus’ measures ? —— or is this merely a topos which the writer borrowed, 
perhaps from the Life of Philaretos? Clearly, official regulations for aiding 
military families — such as they appear in the De Caerimoniis —- were not 
always applied in practice, as the letters of Nikolaos Mystikos (note 82 above) 
and Michael Psellos (note 100 below) make clear. 
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dealt with land- and tax-assessment, not military service, and we 
should thus not be surprised if “military lands” are not mentioned.°9 
They were merely one form of tenure not subject to state leiiourgiat 
(with which the treatise does not concern itself) and therefore 
merited no special treatment. Indeed, since “military lands” as 
later defined were subject to the regular dyudoix, they were in the 
eyes of the Fiscal Treatise not exceptionable.% 

The same applies to the so-called Farmer’s Law of the later 
seventh or eighth century, which deals with the land of a community 
of free peasants (or so it would appear), their obligations to one an- 
other and, marginally, to the state. But one important difference 
between the latter and the Fiscal Treatise of the early tenth cen- 
tury is a change in the procedure for dealing with abandoned or 
uncultivated land. In the Farmers’ Law remains a trace of the old 
principle of adiectio stertliwm or émBorn (tv a&xdewv), by which 
communal responsibility before the fisc meant also the payment 
by members of a fiscal community of the taxes due from a deserted 
holding, and eventually the re-distribution of such holdings among 
members of the community. By the time the Fiscal Treatise was 
compiled, this principle had been abandoned, replaced by a more 
direct intervention from the state: abandoned or uncultivated hold- 
ings were temporarily freed from their fiscal obligations until the 
occupier had brought the land back into cultivation, at which point 


89 For a bibliography of the Fiscal Treatise, see Lum=RLE, Esquisse IT 
258, note 1. The edition consulted here is that of DéLeErR, Beitrage 113—123. 
On the treatise in general, see LEMERLE’s comments, Esquisse IT 258—265. 

90 The “military lands” of the tenth century clearly had to pay the 
normal state taxes. Cf. Leo, Tact. IV 1: od yao BovAdueda tov AUEtEpov ovoTEE- 
tTuMTHY (...) TARY Ldvov tod Synuoctov téAovus Etéogy broxetodat olgdymote Sov- 
rely. See also XX 71: &pxet yao adtoic (se. tots tod Anod tod otpatyyod) tedety 
tTouG te Snuwootousg pdpoug xal ta Emuxetueva abtotc depixa xal undév wAgov xata- 
Bapetodaur. They were freed from a&yyapetag &mdong ... xal d&dixtag and it is 
further stated that é&v 8& 4 xaotpoxticla yévntat 7 xapaBororta 4 yepdeacg 
avaxtrots i) 6800 xatdatacic  dveyun tic Etéon THv Syuootay Sroixqcewy, ual 
obx émapxet tov xat& tov térov Syudctoy did utsdod tadta eoydCeoIar, téte 
wet Tod Sixatov Adyou (...) &mavtes SovAsvéeTMGAY. 

These references have been noted before, of course, but in the present 
context 1t seems worth stressing them. See also De Vel. Bell. 239-—240 and 
Psellos’ letter referred to in note 100 below. In effect, there is little to distin- 
guish the “military lands” as such from any property owned by a soldier’s 
immediate family, which was similarly automatically exempted. See note 94 
below. 
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public taxes were once more extracted. Alternatively, if after thirty 
years the original occupier or his heirs had not brought the land back 
into cultivation, the state had the right to detach it from its pre- 
vious fiscal community and bestow it upon a new owner.®! The 
change in question probably took place during the ninth century, 
for a similar development occurred at this time in regard to sol- 
diers’ property and tax liabilities, and it is likely that it was con- 
nected with the reforms described above: the measures of Nice- 
phorus I suggest strongly that the older system was still operated 
in the early ninth century, for there the members of the fiscal com- 
munity are made responsible for the enrolled man’s public taxes; 
whereas the example already cited from the De Caerimoniis with 
which Nicephorus’ measures are otherwise comparable, implies 
a contribution towards the cost of equipment, not a responsibility 
for the payment of taxes. Such a conclusion is corroborated by 
what is known of the methods employed by the state in the tenth 
century for dealing with the holdings of soldiers no longer able to 
support their strateia.%? 


91 Cf. LEMERLE, Esquisse I 60—61, 263, where the procedures are ex- 
amined in detail and where the difference between the two systems and 
their wider significance (263f.) are noted. On the vexed question of the 
nature of the Byzantine allélengyon cf. G. OsrrocorsKy, Das Steuersystem 
im byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter. Byz 6 (1931) 234 f.; 1n=M, Die 
landliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jhrt. VSW 20 
(1927) 29f., 49f. DéneER opposes OstRoGgoRSKY’s views, ci. BZ 34 (1934) 
371 £., BZ 36 (1936) 158; and Beitrage 130 f. Cf. also K. Osreova, Allilengij 
v Vizantii v X veka. VV 17 (1960) 28 f. For a summary of the literature, see 
LEMERLE, Esquisse I 37, note 3. Most recently, see D. ANGELOV, Zur Frage 
des Agrargesetzes und der Herausbildung der Feudalverhaltnisse in Byzanz, 
in: Studien zum 7. Jhdt. 3—9; S. Mastzv, Die soziale Struktur der byzanti- 
nischen Landgemeinde nach dem Nomos Georgikos, loc. ett. 10—22; and 
Hetca Képstern, Zu einigen Aspekten der Agrarverhaltnisse im 7. Jhdt. 
(nach den juristischen Quellen), loc. cit. 23—24; EADEM, in: Byzanz im 
7. Jhdt. 40 f. 

92 The connection between the passage of De Caer. 695,18~—25, and 
Nicephorus’ measure (Theophanes 486,23—26) already pointed to lies in the 
principle of maintaining the ability of those registered for military service 
to fulfil their obligations, whatever the fiscal base may have been. The pas- 
sage in the De Caerimoniis, however, goes on to describe a similar process to 
that followed_in the Fiscal Treatise, whereby holdings not able to carry the 
burden of their occupier’s obligations are exempted — ddopevovtat. Note 
D6LGER’s comment, Beitrage 129. For the procedure dealing with soldiers’ 

properties outlined in the novels, see AHRWEILER, Administration 14—16, 
and LeMeRrE’s remarks, Esquisse II 57. 
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It is thus only from this time on (middle of the ninth century ?)% 
that the state began to intervene in such matters, and it is only 
from the time when a stable basis for military recruitment becomes 
threatened that we should expect to find legislation protecting it, 
and the codification of an official terminology to describe what had 
previously operated customarily and without central interference. 
That point appears to have been reached after the first decades of 
the tenth century, the result of internal social contradictions ex- 
acerbated by natural disasters. But this background does not con- 
cern us here. 

Thirdly, there are the apparent contradictions within and bet- 
ween the texts. But this confusion is precisely the result of the first 
two factors together. On the one hand, the customary association 
of military service with an individual and his family (one of whom 
actually serves under arms); on the other, the need for the state to 
intervene to protect holdings which supported such families — pre- 
viously an action which had not been required — and therefore to 
codify and specify the exact nature of these “military lands”. In 
the process of legislating for the land, it was inevitable that the 
service previously attached to the individual should be seen more 
and more as attached to his holdings; a result also of the fact that, 
under unfavourable conditions, the individuals or families concerned 
appear often to have abandoned their properties (presumably to 
move to an area where their obligations were not registered). The 
state was left with the land, however, and the attachment of the 
relevant obligations to the latter would naturally facilitate the 
maintenance of recruitment. Immovable land is a good deal easier 
to administer than people. Such a change seems already to lie be- 

93 The passage in the Life of the emperor Basil by Constantine VII 
(Theophanes cont. 346,5—348,9) which deals with a possible redistribution 
of clasmatic or abandoned land according to a process known from the 
Fiscal Treatise and other documents of the tenth century (cf. LuMer ez, 
Esquisse I 256—257) suggests that the older system had already been aban- 
doned by the 860s. 

94 Jt should not be surprising that “military lands” do not appear in 
the Basilica. What of course does appear, in the Ecloga and in later legisla- 
tion, is the Justinianic and pre-justinianic material dealing with soldiers 
themselves and their special position with regard to the laws of inheritance. 
Cf. Ecloga XVI 1; 3; Bas. A LVIT 2.1 (= Digesta 49, 17.1); LVIT (= CI 
XIT 36.2); Bas. B VII 1.19/5; and the exemptions for them and their fami- 
hes from all but the basic taxes: cf. Bas. A LIV 4.3 etc.; Leg. Mil. (Kor- 
ZENSKY) I 2. 
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hind the difference in terminology applied to soldiers and their 
holdings in the ninth and early tenth century as against that of 
the novels of Constantine VII. In the latter, military service is 
related quite explicitly to the land — td& 2& Gv at otpatetat brype- 
covvTa, xTHUaT® — Whereas the reference from the Vita Euthymii 
connects the service clearly to the family. The passage in the Book 
of Ceremonies also sees the obligation falling upon the individual 
rather than the land.% 

The clauses in the relevant novels of Constantine VII and his 
successors to Nicephorus II reflect the process of change. While it 
is clear that the land, whether it remains intact or is subdivided, 
must always carry its proportion of the military obligation, it is 
equally apparent that the principle of hereditary service within one 
family — the original occupiers — persisted. Whenever possible, 
the direct heirs of the previous occupiers were to receive the land, 
whether by bequest or after the desertion of the holding; although 
the principle of obligations fixed to the land was already strong 
enough to allow the bequeathing of the land to an outsider.% 

Hence also the difference in the tenth-century texts between 
stratiotés — the holder of the “military land” — and stratewomenos — 


% Cf. JGR I 222-223. For the De Caer. reference, see note 92 above. 
Note that the compulsory transfer of thematic soldiers to Thrace under 
Nicephorus I involved many of them selling their lands, which they had in- 
herited from parents or relatives. Here is no hint of military service attached 
to such properties, however. Cf. Theophanes 486,10—22, and note 144 below. 

96 Cf. JGR I 223: el ev odv év tocadry duwwyte xthoer elev of év Exatéparg 
(sce. cavalry and navy) otpatetarg xaterrdeypévor, xal ca@Corev TadTHY GUVTNPOUY- 
weg avexrolntov, xal maparéuorey elg tobe puotxodg xAnpovdnoug xad? bv av 
BovAowto véutov tedmo0v, wetaX TOD oixelou wévtotye Bdpous, elite xatLdvtes elev 
Teds ods mapanéumovtat ette dvidvtes elte x mAxylov, cite 2E &diadérov taoxAnota 
ticly dopdcet, cite dd SiadHens 2& dvicwy yepdv eixdtms xayndetev, yvfjctor i 
gvoixol 4 2€wtixol mayavol xAnpovduor (tod dErmpatixods yao mavtl tedre@ 
d&roxAclowev medg tao ToLradtag Stadoyac), xal xatad advadroytav tot xépdoug tig 
xrnoovoulas mechan dortdueda xal td Bkpog tH¢ ovuvteAciac. Cf. also 224: et dé 
ueoel atoatetag Umnpetetrat tic, xaTa &vahoylav tod uspoug adbrol xal thy edmo- 
play tuTovadat. 

Compare § 8’ of the second novel of Romanus IT (JGR I 244 = D6LcER, 
Regesten no. 690), whereby a stratiétés may abandon his holding and enter 
the service of another, provided he bequeathes his whole property to rela- 
tives or non-relatives who can carry out the duties attached. Once again, 
this example makes it quite clear that the burden of military service had by 
now become definitely associated with the land from which the stratidtés 
drew his income. 
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the actively serving soldier. It has been found difficult to decide 
whether the latter was always a different person from the former 
or not, for the evidence is sometimes confusing and presupposes no 
general rule.9’? But in view of the above considerations, it is pos- 
sible to be a little more precise. First, I do not think it justified to 
conclude that if there had once been an identity of stratidtés and 
strateuomenos, it no longer existed in the tenth century. The passage 
already examined from De Caerimoniis seems to me quite explicit, 
and relates actual military service to the holder of the strateia.% 
Certainly, this was changing in the tenth century, but there is no 
reason for doubting that there was an original identity of the two. 
Why else should the strateta only be held by a man, as is apparent 
from the case of Euthymius, whose mother, upon the death of her 
husband, previous holder of the strateia, was obliged to register her 
son as the new siratiétés? The objection voiced by Lemerle, that 
Kuthymius could not be stratewomenos as well, since he was too 
young, is not relevant if it is recalled that the choice of those called 
up devolved upon the stratégos and his staff, who selected from 
among those available (i. e. those registered in the military kédikes) 
the soldiers required.99 The remark of Leo VI is here relevant — 
éuarecy SE otpatiatasg amd TavTOs ToD bnd ce Féuatos, UATE Tatdac 
NTE YEpovTas. 

Even in the eleventh century this identity of stratidtés and 
straieuomenos remains, as a letter from Psellos indicates. The letter 
is directed to a certain Maleses, xoith¢ t&v Katwtixdv, and concerns 
a poor stratvotés who, being subject to a strateta, has been called up 


97 See, for example, Lemeriz’s comments, Esquisse IT 68. 

%8 De Caer. 695,18—21. Note that poor soldiers were posted to the 
apelatat, which is surely evidence that they were expected to serve person- 
ally in the normal course of events. 

99 And compare the similar case in a letter of Nikolaos Mystikos, note 82 
above. The point is emphasised by the fact that normally a widow, assuming 
she did not re-marry, acted as full and legal guardian of any children — male 
and female — and was responsible for the administration of the children’s 
estate and legacy until they came of age. Had it not been the rule that only 
a male representative of a “military family” could be registered (with the 
underlying assumption that this involved active military duties), then there 
would have been no reason for the mother, as legal guardian and represen- 
tative, not to register herself. Cf. Kasmr, RPR IT 110—111, 277, 523 f. Sol- 
diers were not called up before they were eighteen. See Vita retractata 37, 
note 3. 
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by an unnamed official. He is apparently unable to join his unit 
until he has acquitted his public taxes, which are in arears, and 
Psellos requests that the latter be written off, so that the soldier 
Ehevdep@ Todl Tetoov amiévon cic TO ta€etdiov. It is quite clear that 
here was a stratidtés subject to a regular strateta who had been 
called up (xateypapy xat cic &AAayhy xtA.) for active service. . 

A further text which deserves more attention comes from an 
eleventh-century collection of the miracles of St. George. It relates 
apparently to the Bulgarian campaign of 917 under Leo Phocas, 
which ended in disaster at Acheloos. A soldier of middling wealth 
(¢v adrapxela mAoUTOUV dtaBLodc), subject to a stratera (Ay dé ev tots 
OTOATLWTLKOLS xaTHAOYOLG TeTHYUEVOS 6 avnP, Bo THY THe oTPATElac 
brypectav anapaitntas Srypetav SietéAet), is called up for active 
service, but due to old age is unable to go off on campaign. He 
sends his son George in his place: 6 mpocienévos otpatimtys Aéwy 
clo yHpas éAndaxdc, odx AdvvaTO THY Tio otpatelacg Urypeclav nal 
6douroptav tedkéoau: Suk TodtTo xal &xwv xal wh BovdAduevog tov Exutod 
uovoyevy, vidv Pedpyiov (...) ave” éxeivou sic thy THc oTpaTElasg UryPE- 
otav éxméupar éBovrcvonto xtA. Again, there can be no doubt that 
the stratidtés, registered in the military codices, had to fulfil. his 
duties personally.100 


100 Leo’s remark: Tact. [IV 1. — Leo goes on to note that the soldiers 
selected should be edmopot so that they are év t@ gEreditw Hyovuv év tH ovv- 
ayy} tod poccdtov cic Thy iStav otpatetav doyoAouuevous. 

The term otpateia is perhaps here meant in the widest sense, but if it 
does refer to the institution of military obligations in question, here is surely 
confirmation that the stratiétés and stratewomenos could be the same person. 
But see LEMERLE, Esquisse IT 60, note 4. Note in addition Leo, Tact., epilog. 
57, where the theme officials are also responsible xat mavtwyv tobtway motetodar 
Statpeowv, ... thes xab Scour véou 4 yéEpovtéce stow F dvaryoor ta EAN 4 Ste vdcov 
KSUVATOL RTA. ; 

The whole of this passage [epi Aoytotix¥}c, which has remained unex- 
ploited, is of considerable importance, and illustrates very well the free hand 
given to thematic officials in selecting soldiers. See also the final remark at 
note 87 above. That this selection might often take on an arbitrary and un- 
just character is illustrated by a letter of Nikolaos Mystikos, who writes to 
an. official (of the military logotheston?) on behalf of a boy who has been 
called up for active service (this seems to be the meaning behind the phrases 
meds otpatelay &yecdat and mpoc Thy otpatimtixhy Aettovpytay d&ydpevoy, al- 
though this could possibly be a request for syndotat — since the youth of the 
individual prevents him from adequately farming his property and provid- 
ing the cash strateia demanded by the state. The first explanation seems to 
me to be the more likely. See Nicholas I, Letters, no. 169). 
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We may perhaps introduce at this point the case of Mousoulios, 
the impoverished soldier to whom Philaretos gave his horse. Agreed, 
there is no evidence here of a military holding in the tenth-century 
sense. But clearly, Mousoulios was registered as a soldier; clearly, 
he had to provide his own horse and equipment; and clearly, he 
was called up by the local commander when he was required for 
service. From what, then, did he make his living? The answer 
seems inescapable that he drew his livelihood from an income or 
property of some description, which supported also the cost of his 
military duties. Had he been a full-time soldier, he would not have 
been called up in the manner described. Had he been merely the 
representative of a military household, appointed by them to carry 
out the active service (which certainly seems to have occurred in 
the tenth century), he need have had no fear before his officer, for 
the family, or group of families in the case of syndotai, that pro- 
vided him with his equipment would have been at fault. His only 
way to escape the difficulties of the situation in which he found 
himself was to flee, to a region where his obligations would not be 
known.101 While the case is not strong, it seems very likely that 
Mousoulios was a siratidtés owing military service, which he was 
supposed to support in part at least out of his own private income 
(it need not necessarily have been derived from land, of course). 
He was both stratvdtés and (in later terms) stratewomenos. 

The man healed at the tomb of Nikon Metanoeite belongs to 
the same category of soldiers, and like Luke the Stylite, represents 


For Psellos’ letter, see Scripta Minora II 154—155 Kurrz—Drext, 
no. 132. The letter demonstrates likewise the free hand left to provincial of- 
ficers in terms of the soldiers they called up; and in addition the use of the 
words xataypkow /xataypdpora. to mean not simply enrol, but rather enrol / 
call up for a particular campaign. Compare the comment on otpareteadar 
at note 87 above. 

For the text recounting the story of the soldier Leo and his son (the 
former not to be confused — as the editor unfortunately does —- with Leo 
Phocas, the domestic of the scholaz, and later commander of the expedition 
in which Leo’s son George was captured) see Miracula S. Georgii 19,6sq. and 
21,6—13. The miracle was written down during the eleventh century, and 
can therefore be regarded as uncontaminated by anachronistic detail. See 
J.B. AurHavuseER, Das Drachenwunder des Heiligen Georg. Leipzig 1911, 4f., 
28. 

101 V. Philareti 125,348q. Note that Mousoulios is unable to buy another 
horse. He is clearly personally responsible for his obligations, and not the 
representative of another family. 
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those “military families” who supported a soldier and provided his 
equipment. As noted above, it is significant that while it was be- 
coming quite usual for the occupier of a “military holding” not to 
serve personally (see below), nor seemingly for a member of his 
family, Luke’s parents still presented him for enrolment, a point 
which illustrates the persistently hereditary nature of these obli- 
gations.102 

But this principle of hereditary service was progressively weak- 
ened during the tenth century, as the holdings themselves came to 
be regarded as the legal basis of the obligations to serve in the army. 
Hence it was possible for palace officers and court officials to have 
tenure of military lands and still be able to carry out their full-time 
duties in whichever offictwm they served, either by nominating an- 
other —- whether outside their family or not is not clear, although 
the appointment of an outsider seems more likely — to fulfill the 
duties attached to that holding; or by paying a lump sum in lieu 
of the personal service, as Lemerle has pointed out.10 


102 Cf. note 73 above; and LEMERLE, Esquisse II 68: “Il me parait égale- 
ment certain que la «maison stratiotique» a la faculté de désigner le com- 
battant qu’elle sert, et qu’il peut étre membre de cette famille.” As late as 
the reign of Nicephorus II the hereditary nature of the military obligation 
was still conserved, although in a much weakened form, cf. JGR I 248 
(DéicGER, Regesten, no. 720): if a stratidtés commits murder, he is subject to 
the normal processes of the law; but his lands, which would normally be 
awarded wholly or in part to the victim’s relatives as compensation, are to 
be kept intact, and if there are no relatives willing to undertake the strateia 
attached to the land, then another, unrelated person is to be found, who is 
willing to undertake this obligation: gd x&v partic broketpdely “Anpovdnosg 
thy otpatelav dreAPetv BovAduevoc, Erepog tod témovg &varkauBavey drypetelt@ 
adty. That it should have been necessary to legislate for the land in this way 
at all suggests that the state is once again asserting a relatively recently- 
developed principle — that the strateia belongs to the land, not the owner. 

I cannot accept AHRWEILER’s assumption, Administration 14—15, that 
personal service was resorted to as a way out of difficulties for those subject 
to a strateia. Luke the Stylite’s parents were clearly well-off. Personal service 
had been the norm, the appointment of a representative or commutation, 
the exception, a point which the miracle of St. George referred to in note 100 
above makes abundantly clear. When the father was too old, his son carried 
out the service for him. 

103 Cf. LmMeRitE, Esquisse II 57—58; De Caer. 697,18—698,22. The 
passage in question lists (a) those serving in certain offtcia — those in the 
hetaireia, for exaraple — who are exempted from their straieia, should they 
be subject to one, when there is a general levy or call-up — typwveétov. It is 
also provided that as long as such officers shall live, their houses (i. e. their 
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In this connection, the existence of lands subdivided by will or 
by distribution among heirs also points to the probability that sol- 
diers supported and equipped from the revenues of a subdivided 
holding, each portion of which bore only a part of the obligation, 
did not belong to the family or families owning the land, but were 
either hired and equipped by the landholders when the adnoumion 
was announced; or equipped by the local military establishment, 
who extracted the equivalent of the strateta as a cash commuta- 
tion.104 

It is also probable that in order to maintain the new corps of 
heavy cavalry established on a large scale by Nicephorus II, the 
principle of joint contribution was extended, as well as the amount 
of land registered in the military logothesion which was subject to 
the strateia.1% A text of Ibn Hawkal confirms that in the time of 


families) should remain free from any strateia to which they may previously 
have been subject; but that when they die, the strateia is to be re-established: 
dgpetrAet dpSod0a1 H otpatela elo tov ofxov adbtod xat& Tov madatoyv tTUOV TOD 
OTPAaTLWTLKOD AOYoDEctou; (6) those who are not to be exempted from their 
strateia. It was a general rule that holders of imperial dignities or offices 
were exempted from certain strateiai; and it was this that lay, in part at 
least, behind the prohibition on bequeathing lands to é&&twpatixol, cf. JGR 
I 223. Clearly, if axtématikot were exempted from strateia, it was in the inter- 
ests of the state to ensure that they did not obtain “military lands”, and 
through the application of exemptions, reduce the strength of the forces thus 
recruited. 

104 Or perhaps the equipment and cash were provided, and handed over 
to soldiers sent out from the military headquarters of the district. An im- 
portant passage in the De Vel. Bell. 239,13sq. notes the difference between 
the active soldiers and of brypetotuevor adtots oteatidta:. But it also dis- 
tinguishes between the households of the active soldiers and those of the 
supporting stratidtar: to tedetav Eyew srevdeptav tag ExuTtdv olxlag xal tay 
brypetovusvay adtotg otpatiwtéy. It follows from this that (a) the active 
soldiers do not, in the case envisaged, belong to the families of the stratiétai 
subject to the strateza; and (6) the fiscal privileges accorded stratidtikot otkoi 
which supported a strateva were no greater than those accorded the families 
of soldiers recruited from other sources, which were, by virtue of their mili- 
tary member, stratidtikoi oikoi, at least for the period of this service. 

105 Cf. note 69 above. Zonaras ITT 506,3sq. notes that all those previously 
subject to a strateia were placed under an increased obligation, marines / 
sailors being transferred to the infantry, infantry to the cavalry, cavalry to 
the heavy cavalry. Such a transfer can only have been efficiently carried out, 
as AHRWEILER, Administration 19, notes, if the actual service involved was 
commuted, the money being used to raise and equip the necessary troops. 
See more recently P. LeEMERLE, Byzance au tournant de son destin, in: 
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Nicephorus IT the wealthier land-holders had to provide a cavalry 
trooper, his equipment and an esquire; while the less wealthy paid 
approximately 10 dinars each (presumably to enable the stratégos 
to raise and equip more soldiers). But this appears in fact to be an 
exceptional measure adopted for a limited time only, rather than 
a form of commutation of the siratera. The wealthier landholders 
referred to by Ibn Hawkal are to be equated with those not nor- 
mally subject to a strateia, but who can be required, under exceptional 
circumstances,to provide a soldier and his equipment; a procedure 
also noted by Leo VI and by no means new. It is possible that those 
who paid 10 dinars each were actually stratvotat paying a form of 
commutation; but again, it seems more likely that Ibn Hawkal re- 
fers here to an exceptional case, precedents for which already 
existed, of course, by which a general imposition on the population 
was levied to equip expeditionary forces.1°§ The well-known case of 
commutation in the De Administrando Imperio perhaps foresha- 
dows this procedure, whereby instead of furnishing equipment and 
men, the stratos of the Peloponnese opted to pay a cash sum, five 
nomismata each, or five nomismata between two for the poorer.10 


IDEM, Cing études sur le XIe siécle byzantin. Paris 1977, 266—267. A similar 
procedure must also have been followed when an impoverished military 
household could no longer carry out its obligations, as is clear from De Caer. 
695,21sq. In such cases, the cash raised may either have been delivered to 
the bureau of the stratégos and used to equip other soldiers; or one of the 
family involved, equipped by his contributing neighbours, may have served 
personally (this is suggested by the wording of the passage [mpd¢ 16 dV’ adtaév 
(cv cuvddtav) Eyetw 76 txavev xal Sovrsvew thy tdtav orpatetav]). Possibly when 
groups of such military families in the same fiscal community contributed 
together, the member who actually carried out the military service was 
chosen in rote, which may be the meaning behind the term ovvatyuo. at 
JGR I 225. Soldiers from the same community seem to have served actively 
together, ef. Leo, Tact. XX 160. 

106 Text of the passage at [bn Hawkal (cited note 60 above) 194. Note 
also the subsequent passage (which M. Canarp, Byzance et les Arabes I1/2. 
Brussels 1950, 417, thinks may be from a different source, or at least de- 
scribe a procedure that was normal, in contrast to that followed by Nice- 
phorus on land) relating to maritime campaigns, for which there seems to 
have been a general hearth-tax on households in the naval provinces, the 
cash from which was used to pay the marines and set the fleet in order. 

107 DAT 51, 52. For Lemerun’s remarks, and the possibility of estimat- 
ing the strength of the thematic army from the Peloponnese in the time of 
Romanus I, see Esquisse II 54 and 55, note 2. The fact that the text at De 
Caer. 695,18—21 remarks that it was the old custom that the sirafidtés served 
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A marked difference thus did develop between the stratidtés 
and the strateuomenos in the tenth century, a difference that was 
officially accepted and promoted as the need to protect the basis 
of the provincial recruiting system — the lands from which the regi- 
stered families gained their livelihood — produced a legal codifica- 
tion of the obligations attached to such lands, and thus concealed 
the original nature of military service, a personal obligation upon 
individuals. But I stress that this distinction (which even in the 
later tenth century had not yet produced a complete commutation 
of service)!°8 only became pronounced during the tenth century: 
the sources are not in fact contradictory if it is accepted that both 
personal service of the registered stratidtés or a member of his family 
as strateuwomenos on the one hand, and the equipping and provision- 
ing of an outsider on the other hand, were common practice in the 
second half of the tenth century.1°9 


personally makes it clear that this was no longer always the case. The deve- 
lopment of a commutation of the strateia is supported by the report of 
Zonaras III 505,16—-506,10, who remarks that the epoptai, straieutai and 
protonotariot made repeated exactions on the whole populace, and these 
measures appear to have stimulated a generalisation of the fiscalisation of 
the stratera throughout the empire. This led eventually to the disappearance 
of the difference between military lands freed from certain lettourgiat and 
other lands. Cf. AHRWEILER, Administration 23, and Zonaras III 506,9—10: 
&mnet yap TO Ta&V TH OTPATIOTLOL UEeTaxelploe Extypapdpevoc (sc. Nicephorus). 
For the provisions of Leo VI, see Tact. XX 205: 8tav &mopyicg somAtcews THY 
OTPATLWTOY, TOtG edTdPOLG WEV, LY OTPATEvVOLEVOLG Se, “EAEVE, édv UN BovAwvTat 
oTpateveovaL, mapéxetvy Exaotov inmov dvtl Eavtod xal &vdpa* xali obtwg of te 
méevyntes avdpetor StAtodjoovtat, of te mAOvoLOL xal &vavdpo, SovaAedoovoet xaT 
todtyta THY otpatevouévwv. Note also Tact. XVIII 129: xat ef tr évdéov totic 
otpatevuactv, H tro, } dvarmuata Fh mavotAtar, xal tatta yoornyetv Sid xowe- 
viacg ual ovyxpoticems. 

108 Cf. e. g. P. LEmM=eRLE, Recherches sur le régime agraire 4 Byzance: 
La terre militaire & l’époque des Comnénes. CCM 2 (1959) 279; and Aur- 
WEILER, Administration 21 f. Cf. also the evidence of Psellos’ letter, note 100 
above. 

109 ‘The question of how to resolve the apparent clash between phrases 
which imply the active participation of the stratidtat in question in military 
duties, such as: otpatimtas ... xadoctwpévove tate feputc Acyedou TOV otpa- 
sttotayv (JGR I 224); 6001 8& otpatimtag ixavods ... thy pocoktwy &mooTEph- 
cavteg (ibd. 226); or the reference to the restitution of military lands to the 
ovvatyuot of the previous (impoverished) owner (bid. 225); and those which 
document the existence of stratiétat who are not strateuomenot, cf. JGR I 204 
(novel of Romanus, Constantine and Christopher ; DoéLemr, Regesten, no. 595): 
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How soon the latter developed it is difficult to say. The example 
-of Euthymius, while it may suggest that it occurred occasionally 
beforehand, is dubious. Euthymius was still registered év tote atea- 
TLMTLKOLS KaTAACYOIG at the age of eighteen, when he decided to be- 
come a monk; and although there is nothing to suggest that he 
deserted his duties, neither is it likely that his biographer would 
have mentioned it if he had.10 

A word is perhaps in order regarding the kddikes or katalogot in 
which the soldiers or their holdings were registered. As pointed out 
already, the military ktémata began to be registered only in the first 
part of the tenth century! — previously the names only were re- 
gistered. The lists were kept by the military logothesion in the capi- 
tal, although there were certainly copies kept in each provincial 
headquarters, since the stratégos and his staff were responsible for 
raising the troops in wartime and for reviewing them at the yearly 
adnoumia.12 Such lists were presumably revised as the military 
holdings were also incorporated, perhaps involving the addition of 


IIpé¢ tovtoug Sé xededouev, Gote mavta th OTPATIMTINA KTIUATA ... avapyUPMs 
alg thy Tio idtag otpatetag évoxny xat Ornpsotav maAW éravaxcrdat, el uh koa 
xal wet& thy éxmolncw tocodtov TH oteaTiMTy) TeplAiuTdvetat, Boov TH oTPA- 
TEvoLeve Tpds Thy THS vEas oTPATElac oboTac ECapxet. (The paragraph seems to 
be a later addition, see note 79 above) is, I think, clarified by this formula- 
tion. For other texts which specify the stratvdtés as landowner rather than as 
active soldier, cf. JGR I 244 (novel of Romanus; D6LcER, Regesten, no. 690) 
and LEMERLE’s commentary, Esquisse II 51 — note that the sératidtai are 
twice regarded as landowners (in this case abandoning their land), but in the 
same paragraph are also assumed to take part in campaigns; and compare 
with Anon. Vari 48, where the author advises the stratégos to keep his sol- 
diers properly equipped and to ensure that they do not sell off their military 
equipment to buy farm animals or agricultural materials. 

110 V. Kuthymii 172,25, 173,29sq. Once Euthymius had left home, of 
course, it might be difficult for the military officials to trace him —- assum- 
ing that he was called up at all. Absences were presumably noted at the 
adnoumion and followed up (or not, as the case may be) from there. Lav- 
RENT, Vita retractata 37, considers that Euthymius simply deserted, which, 
in my view, is what the text implies. 

1i1 A point remarked, but not sufficiently emphasised, by KaRayan- 
NOPOULOS, Entstehung 87; AHRWEILER, Administration 15 and note 5; Lite, 
Die byzantinische Reaktion 314, note 61. 

112 Cf, De Caer. 657,1sq.; Leo, Tact. IV 1. Compare also the Mousoulios 
passage in the Vita Philareti — the chiliarchos and his staff were presumably 
equipped with a muster-list to check the turn out of the soldiers. For the 
lists in the military logothesion, ef. De Caer. 698,13—15 for example. 
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an extra column so that the lands could be registered — év toic 
OTLATLUITLNOLG UATAADYOLS ATCoYyedpovTaL.Hs 

To summarise the gist of the argument: the situation in the 
tenth century is one of wide-ranging changes, and of legislation to 
prevent some of these changes, which were regarded as detrimental 
to the efficiency of the armies (and hence to the authority of the 
central government) from going further. Briefly, the ability of in- 
dividual soldiers to fulfill the hereditary obligations for which they 
were enrolled, was founded upon their lands (and originally also 
other forms of income). But these had been neither registered nor 
protected, although it had become customary that they should not 
be alienated, since thus the means to support the strateia might be 
lost. The service owed was personal, but need not be carried out by 
the official holder of the title — he might be too old or too young, 
for example. Instead, a member of the same family could (when the 
provincial government insisted upon the provision of a soldier) be 
appointed to carry out the necessary duties. This much is clearly 
confirmed by the story of Leo and George already referred to. In 
cases where the families became impoverished and unable to fulfill — 
their duties, the reform of Nicephorus I appointed a certain number 
of contributors, with whose aid the family should continue to carry 
out its obligations. It was in any case the final responsibility of the 
general and his staff to select, from all those registered, soldiers for 
particular campaigns. By the time of the tenth-century legislation, 
the lands which were the basis of this military service needed pro- 
tection, and henceforth the hitherto personal obligations of the 
family which owned the land, while not being lost sight of, became 
increasingly replaced by an impersonal obligation fixed to the lands 
themselves. It became possible, and indeed necessary, as a result 
of the parcellisation of holdings, to appoint a soldier not belonging 
to the family or families which held the land, to carry out the duties 
involved; while at the same time it became normal practice for the 


118 There must have been a variety of stratidtikot kodikes. Full-time 
regular soldiers will have been registered on one set of codices; while those 
owing service through a hereditary strateia must have been kept separately. 
The addition in the tenth century of the military lands will have been to this 
second group. See DOLGER, Beitrage 96, note 1. For the probable appearance 
of these koédikes, see N. Svoronos, Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la 
fiscalité aux XI—XTTe siécles: Le cadastre de Thébes. BCH 83 (1959) 1—166, 
see 21—22. 
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state to commute the services for cash in order to raise and pay 
full-time troops. The eventual result, as a number of scholars have 
shown, was the complete fiscalisation of the strateia and its applica- 
tion as a tax levy on the whole population. The military lands as 
such disappeared. 

The origins of this system will be examined below. What I have 
tried to show here is that because “military holdings” do not appear 
in the sources before the 830s, and in official legislation before the 
930s, this is absolutely no argument for their non-existence.!4 Their 
appearance in legal and other official literature of the tenth century 
is solely a response to a threat which forced the state to take action 
to preserve what was already a weakened institution. I do not be- 
lieve that the stratidtika ktémaia were a marginal or local pheno- 
menon, for in this case the legislation of the tenth century would 
hardly have been necessary. On the contrary, | think they were the 
“hidden” basis for the recruitment of a considerable proportion of 
the Byzantine provincial armies, a basis which was revealed only 

when it was threatened.15 


il4 Pace KARAYANNOPOULOS, Entstehung 83—87; LEMERLE, Hsquisse 
IT 66. Compare Lixin’s sensible comment: Die byzantinische Reaktion 314, 
note 61. 

115 For a discussion on the background of this legislation, see RosEMARY 
Morris, art. cit. (note 71 above) 8 f. That the “part-time” soldiery probably 
outnumbered by far the “full-time” troops, i. e. those who served on a mer- 
cenary basis and adopted a military career voluntarily, is suggested by the 
figures for the expedition to Crete in 949 in the De Caer. 664,2sq., where a 
total of approximately 340 officers and soldiers, including the staff of the 
stratégos, is listed for the Thrakesion thema and its various tourmai. The 
regulars seem in fact to be concealed by the general term xpoedevoiuator. 
Such troops were probably concentrated around the headquarters of the 
theme stratégos and the regional turmarchs. The remaining soldiers of the 
theme were “theme soldiers” proper, that is to say, troops who were called 
out only for the duration of the campaigning season. 
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OF THE “MILITARY LANDS” 


To trace the origins of this form of recruitment is a somewhat 
more difficult task. There is evidence in plenty for the activities of 
Byzantine armies throughout the seventh and eighth centuries. But 
little of it concerns the ways in which these armies were raised and 
organised. Nevertheless, some general suggestions about the ways 
in which the system described above grew up may be hazarded. 

Professional, full-time forces were always maintained, both in 
the themes and in the capital. The corps of excubitores up to the 
middle of the seventh century or a little later, that of the spatharii, 
and the noumera and Walls regiments made up the guards units at 
Constantinople, supplemented from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury by the new tagmata established by successive emperors. In the 
provinces, a corps of full-time, paid regulars was maintained in the 
largest garrison towns and at the headquarters of the stratégos. The 
proportion of regulars to those released from service for part of the 
year was probably in favour of the latter. But this can only be 
answered when we have decided when and how the recruitment- 
system which came ultimately to be based upon ae ages 
developed. 

The confused years during the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury present themselves as the period most likely to have given 
rise to a system of recruitment such as that described above. I have 
shown elsewhere that it was precisely at this time that the Byzantine 
forces began to be localised and to lose their former character of 
full-time field forces maintained in regular garrisons.116 It was also 
at this time that the kaballarika themata appeared, and as I have 
suggested, this reflects already the division of the military forces 
into two groups, those based more or less permanently in garrisons 
or at other strategic points, and those able to participate in mobile 
and often long-distance actions. 

It is apparent that the field armies were widely scattered 
throughout the districts they occupied. So much is demonstrated 


116 Cf. Harpon, Some Remarks 170f., and also Liming, Die byzantinische 
Reaktion 311 f. 
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by (a) the success with which Arab raiders were able to penetrate 
into Byzantine territory, meeting little or no opposition in the 
field — the troops were centred in defensible towns, or spread among 
smaller settlements as a protection for the local population, and 
(b) the fact that the imperial forces were forced to adopt a policy 
of avoidance, following a strategy of ambushes and shadow war- 
fare? Such a policy was both stimulated by, and in its turn pro- 
-moted, a localisation of forces. 

But more concrete evidence exists. The text relating to the 
soldier Mousoulios shows that by the 780s — and presumably for 
some considerable time beforehand — the military forces of the 
empire were scattered throughout their districts, and called to- 
gether for campaign service or review only occasionally during the 
year. Mousoulios himself clearly lived at home, since Philaretos 
encounters him on his way to the adnoumion — had he been based 
in a regular, centralised garrison, such a procedure would not have 
been necessary.118 An earlier text, however, comes from the Ecloga, 
possibly issued by Leo and Constantine not in the year 726, but 
in 741.09 The text in question — XVI 2 — has recently been the 
subject of an article by J. Mossay and P. Yannopoulos, and since 
its importance is not to be ignored, it will be worth looking at their 
arguments in some detail.12° 

The text deals with the procedure to be followed when the 
parents of brothers die, and when one of the brothers is strateuome- 
nos. Should the brothers have previously made no arrangement 
over the division of their common heritage and live together ten 
years from the time when the first brother entered the service of 
the state, all revenues from the salary (6éy«) and from the produce 
of the common household are shared equally. If they live together 


117 Hatpon, Some Remarks 169, 171; Litre, Die byzantinische Reaktion 
92 f. 

118 See AHRWEILER, Administration 8—9. 

119 Cf. V. Grumet, La date de l’Eclogue des Isauriens: L’année et le 
jour. RHB 21 (1963) 272—274. See however D. Simon, Zur Ehegesetzgebung 
der Isaurier, in: FM I 40—43; and O. Krusten, in F/M IV (forthcoming): 
Datierungsprobleme ,,isaurischer“ Eherechtsnovellen. I. Coll. I 26, notes 
49-68. Thanks are due to Dr. Kresten for drawing my attention to this 
article. For the text, see JGR II 50—51. See also the comments of P. E. 
PIELER, in: HunceEr, Profane Literatur II 438, note 97. 

120 J, Mossay —P. YaNNopovtos, L’Article XVI, 2 de l’Eclogue des 
Isauriens et la situation des soldats. Byz 46 (1976) 48—57. 
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for a further period, and decide to separate during the next three 
years, then the brother in state service has the right to take his 
horse, harness and military equipment before the rest of the pro- 
perty is subdivided. If they continue to live together after thirteen 
years, then the soldier also has the right to receive what he has 
saved from his salaries (rogai) and also what he receives as booty 
and donatives. The word used throughout for “enrol” or to describe 
the brother who is enrolled, is otpatevd}}, otpatevdjvat, 6 otpatiaTys 
which, as Mossay and Yannopoulos correctly point out, bears the 
general sense of serve the state, but in this context, clearly refers 
to a soldier—since horse, harness and lorikion are referred to.124 
The term roga is explained as being of a general nature; although 
from the context in which the term is used I see no reason to doubt 
that it is used of the cash pay of the soldier in question, as opposed 
to donativa and booty.22 The authors of the article in question 
conclude that the paragraph “est rédigé de telle facon qu'il s’ap- 
plique 4 n’importe quel genre de militaire”. 

But if we look at the assumptions made by the authors of our 
text, this is simply not the case. First, the soldier owns his horse, 
his weapons, and other equipment, and this is already a clear de- 
parture from earlier practice — all weapons and military equipment 


121 Art. cit. 50-—52. The word &pux is clearly to be taken to mean armour 
(or similar military gear) and not chariot or cart (pace Mossay and YANNO- 
POULOS, art. ctt. 54—55). The easy confusion between the breathings by later 
copyists both in this text and in others explains the confusion between 
céeuo and &puo. We can hardly suppose that every theme soldier went off to 
war with a horse and cart, which is what this interpretation (and others: see 
GUILLOU, Régionalisme 152; Lrpsic, Ekloga 62) implies. épu« was a general 
term applied usually to a soldier’s armour. Cf. Darrouzks, Epistoliers IT 50, 
where the essential equipment is tmmoc, papétpa (bow and case with quiver) 
and xpdvog. For &pua/kpyata as armour, see, for example, Leo, Tact. VI 15; 
23; and especially Kekaumenos (Liravrin) 158,12—14 (WASSILIEWSKY and 
JERNSTEDT 21,2—4). The term is in our ease to be related to lérikion in the 
next clause. Cf. Joannes Antiochenus, frg. 218F (Exc. de Insid. 150,18sq.): 
Kaarrroriic 6 Terroaatung 6 hvioxoc, pop&v kppa xal xaoctdSa (from a passage 
relating to Heraclius’ arrival at Constantinople in 610). The text of the 
Ecloga suggests that the soldier’s defensive equipment might be rather limi- 
ted — xal tav w¢ einds émexthoato Awpixtoy xal udvoy— not surprisingly, since 
the lérikion was a mail shirt which constituted a valuable and extremely 
expensive item. Cf. Hanpon, Military Technology 18 f., 34 f. 

122 Thematic soldiers also received rogaz, of course. Cf. for example 
AHRWEILER, Administration 7 f. 
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had belonged to the state and were in this respect not heritable. 
The same applied to cavalry mounts, which were bought by troop- 
ers through the army when they enlisted with a special cash allow- 
ance issued for the purpose, and which continued to belong to the 
state.123 In the tenth century, the situation with regard to the pro- 
vincial forces was clearly quite different, as the De Caerimoniis 


123 For state control and ownership of weapons, see Just., Nov. 85.1; 
Maurice, Strategikon I 2.11. Cf. Jonus, LRE 670—671. See also CI XII 39.4 
(for clothing /uniform allowances); Sebeos 37 (Maurice arms and equips Ar- 
menian recruits); and for the yearly allowance, see Strategikon I 2.1; I 2.11; 
I 2.16 (also I 6.10; I 8.6); Theophyl. Simocatta VII 1.1—2. M. Hiaerns, 
A Note on the Emperor Maurice’s Military Administration. An Boll 67 (1949) 
444446, suggests that mounts belonged in fact to the soldiers of Maurice’s 
armies, chiefly on the grounds of their fear of losing them through lack of 
forage in 602, and the fact that horses were awarded for bravery in battle, in 
addition to items of arms and armour. It is argued that had horses and 
equipment been a “free issue”, such a practice would have had little sense 
(art. cit. 445). But this is to be explained rather through the difficulty of 
obtaining new mounts at all, and especially of obtaining a second cash grant 
from the army to purchase remounts. The soldier was naturally held respon- 
sible by the army for his mount and equipment (cf. Strategikon I 6.10), but 
the army was responsible for ensuring that horses were available to be pur- 
chased (Strategikon I 2.16). The passage in Theophylact Simocatta referring 
to the proposed reform of the pay procedure under Maurice, by which the 
salary was to be divided into three, surely means, as Jones, loc. cit. remarks, 
that this was traditionally paid in cash, and that Maurice proposed to prevent 
its misuse (and ensure that the troops equipped themselves properly) by 
issuing clothing and arms direct. This does not, however, mean that the sol- 
diers, who normally “bought” these items from or through the army, per- 
sonally owned them — the legal prohibitions on the private possession of 
military equipment are quite clear in this respect. Had they been regarded 
as the soldiers’ own property, the state would hardly have been prepared to 
remunerate troops for weapons damaged or lost in the course of duty (Stra- 
tegikon I 6.10). It seems to me that exactly the same considerations applied 
to horses; and that while the soldier “owned” his mount (for which he had 
to pay out of his state grant and salary) while in service, this belongs ulti- 
mately to the state, which had in the first place paid for it. Higgins mentions 
finally the case of Gregory of Antioch in 589, who had given the soldiers 
money, food and clothing when they had been drafted into the field-army. 
As I have pointed out, this refers to ill-equipped limitanet rather than regu- 
lar comitatenses (above note 18); but even if this were not the case, it does 
not invalidate the present argument: private persons had to step in before 
this to make good the tight-fisted attitude of the government. Cf. Proc., 
BG III 1.8 where Belisarius replaces weapons and horses out of his own 
pocket. 
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makes very clear; and the text from the Ecloga suggests that 
a change in this direction had occurred already by the 7308.14 
That the soldier in question owned his horse and equipment is 
thus of considerable significance — we have to do here with a quite 
different type of soldier from the regulars of the sixth and first 
part of the seventh century, and in this sense he is closely related 
to the soldier Mousoulios already discussed, who owned his horse; 
and to the other provincial soldiers referred to who were ea:pected 
to provide their own horse and equipment. It seems clear from this 
evidence alone that the Ecloga soldier is not a regular soldier in the 
older sense. But there is additional support for this suggestion, for 
the text states that, in the case where the brothers have not al- 
ready drawn up a legally binding arrangement as to the division 
of their heritage, then the rogai which the stratewomenos receives 
should be treated as the common property of the household for the 
first ten years. Now this is in direct conflict with the usual procedure, 
for a soldier, receiving the benefit of military peculiwm, was given 
exclusive control of any income or property he received which was 
defined as peculiwm castrense (otpatwwtixdy mexovAtov) whether he 
was legally still a minor or not. Rogai received in the course of his 


124 Cf. Hatpon, Military Technology 42; De Caer. 657 ff. Only full-time, 
regular troops, such as the tagmata, received clothing, equipment and 
mounts from the state. See AHRWEILER, Administration 26. 

125 The possibility that the state still provided a cash grant with which 
provincial soldiers could purchase their mounts is excluded by the fact that 
the horse is deliberately provided for in the Ecloga text. Since possession of 
the horse could thus be disputed, it clearly cannot have belonged to the 
state. In the ninth century and later it was certainly the usual case that 
theme troops owned their own horse, for which they were responsible. Cf. 
V. Kustratii 377,2—6; and Theophanes cont. 92,18sq; a story of Theophilus’ 
time concerning a soldier whose chief asset was his horse; and note Kekau- 
menos (LITAVRIN) 158,11sq. (WaASSILIEWSKY —JERNSTEDT 21,1sq.): tod¢ 
STPATLMTAG Gov avdyxaCe mpd Té&vTOV Bye Tmmovge xaArodg xTA. Cf. De Vel. 
Bell. 239,4—8 where the writer stresses the importance of regular pay to the 
theme troops, for this enables them to obtain good horses. The provision of 
a horse was clearly the responsibility of the individual soldier, although the 
authorities might help by ensuring that a good supply was available for sale 
to those who needed remounts. See Leo, Tact. VI 23; and note the important 
addition Leo makes to the original text of Maurice’s Strategikon I 2.16. In 
the sixth century, horses were bought by the army and then sold to the sol- 
diers. In the tenth century, the stratégos merely ensures that sufficient horse- 
dealers and merchants are available from whom the soldiers can purchase 
remounts. 
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state service (however we are to define them here — as a cash 
salary or as other forms of remuneration) were certainly placed in 
this category. He was entitled to retain all such income and to 
dispose of it freely without any obligation to endow part of.it on 
relatives or dependents, or to share it.!26 These stipulations in fact 
appear in summary immediately before our text, as Ecloga XVI 1. 
The question arises, why should it be necessary to modify the usual . 
regulations in this way, and to stipulate that the enrolled brother 
should contribute his earnings to the common household ? 

The answer is surely that the older regulations had been to 
a certain degree overtaken by events, and a new situation had 
arisen, one in which some soldiers now depended directly upon 
their households or families, and were therefore obliged in return 
to share with the latter their service remuneration as long as they 
continued in this dependent position. Only when this dependency 
ceased does the mutual relationship terminate, which is clearly 
stated in our text. Here it is important to note that the soldier 
must retain his horse and military equipment, without which, of 
course, he could not carry out his duties. The position of our text 
and the probability that it deals with a real problem of inheritance 
which, under the new conditions envisaged, could no longer be 
regulated according to the older law, supports the argument. Natu- 
rally, the older regulations are retained, since they still applied to 
soldiers in regard to inheritance. But where soldiers are now 
partially dependent upon their families or households for their 
maintenance, new legal situations had to be taken into account. 
Here we see the legal embodiment of practical experience. 

The fact that the text specifically stated that the soldier should 
retain his horse and military gear should be emphasised. If these 
were issued to him, or bought with cash issued to him by the state, 
this would be quite unnecessary, since the soldier automatically 


126 See note 94 above; also Proch. Nom. XXIT 5 (171): édv moardv 
dvtav tTHv walSwv mathe teAevtHoH, ovuBby sé eva €& adbtav moyavixody Eyeuv 
TexovAtov xal LdudxtTHTOV, TO Lev TayavLxdy xoLvoy ZoTaL Ta&VTWY THY TOTE Talay 
breEovotav, TO dé tdudxtHTOV Udvov To xtHoapévov. Cf. also XXIT 6: otpatiwt- 
xdv TexovAloy counts as ididxtntov; and A. Datn, Sur le “peculium 
castrense”, RHB 19 (1961) 253-257. Note especially Ecloga XVI 3, where 
soldiers are quite explicitly exempted from the regulations applying to other 
servants of the state in regard to the claims of relatives on their pro- 


perty. 
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kept such equipment. This is yet another reflection of the fact that 
the horse and the equipment were provided in part at least by the 
household — which might thus have a legal claim to them — al- 
though used exclusively by one man. To prevent dispute over their 
possession, our text makes it quite clear that the soldier receives 
them in advance of any subdivision of the common heritage.12’ 

I do not think there is any doubt that the passage in question 
alludes to the existence of soldiers who were in part dependent 
upon their households. The soldiers envisaged do not represent the 
type familiar before the middle of the seventh century, equipped 
essentially by the state, and remaining to this extent independent 
of their families. We may conclude that by the 730s (and possibly 
some decades earlier, since the text represents a reaction to a devel- 
oping state of affairs) a system of recruitment was already develop- 
ing which rested upon the provision by the soldiers themselves of 
basic equipment, mounts and, possibly, rations. This in itself is 
a major and very important departure from the procedure followed 
hitherto. By the early eighth century, the characteristic marks of 
ninth- and tenth-century thematic service were already present. 

To what extent was this soldier still a full-time regular, and to 
what extent does he represent the “part-time” soldier typified by 
Mousoulios in the 780s and by Euthymios and Luke the Stylite at 
a later date? Two points should be borne in mind. First, the con- 
text of our passage is a reciprocity between the soldier and his fa- 
mily, which quite explicitly involved the former regarding his pay, 
under particular circumstances, as the common earnings of the fa- 
mily. During the limited time envisaged by the text, therefore, the 
household presumably supported him while on active service by 
providing also a proportion of his rations. He may thus have spent 


127 ératpew tov otpatim@Tyy eEarpéetas Tov tmmov abtod abv TH cEeddoyadrtvar 
xal TH coats (sic) adtod nal dav we elxdc EmextHoato Awplxtov xal udvov, Te dz 
Aowra md&vta weptCeadar adtov,e &derqixds Etoov xal én” tons polpac. 

Soldiers took their equipment with them when released from field 
duties. Cf. Leo, Tact. VI 1; and Anon. VARI 49,22sq. Note that Leo refers to 
the owning or possession of items of equipment, Tact. VI 3, which he inter- 
polates into the text of Maurice (cf. Strategikon I 2.3). The Anon. Vari 
48,8—49,20 points to the danger of the theme troops selling off their military 
gear in order to obtain farm implements. Other texts make it equally clear 
that the theme soldiers bought their own equipment out of their own re- 
sources. Cf. De Vel. Bell. 239,4—8; and Kekaumenos (LitavRin) 158 (Was- 
SILIEWSEKY — JERNSTEDT 21). 
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at least part of the year at home.!28 Second, the military service in- 
volved here is clearly personal. There is no suggestion that the en- 
rolled brother should have enough land to support the costs of his 
equipment and service — he can clearly leave his brother(s), with 
his share of the inheritance, when he will — the text is an attempt 
to legislate for the heritable property when no definite agreement 
exists. What the soldier must have, however, is his horse and gear. 
I am inclined to see in this text, therefore, the original situation of 
the theme soldiers. Equipped by their households and families, ful- 
filling a personal (hereditary) service in the army, they have free- 
dom of movement still. It is up to them to ensure that their house- 
holds can support that service. Our text says nothing of exemptions 
from state lettourgiat or other privileges, of course, since they do not 
concern the case envisaged. But this silence hardly affects the case 
outlined above.!29 The text provides in effect good evidence for the 
existence by the 730s of the provincial forces known from a slightly 
later epoch, represented by Mousoulios and Euthymios, soldiers 
who drew their income from personal property, probably land, 
which supported and equipped them for their hereditary military 
duties; and whose families, by virtue of the owner’s membership 
of the army, gained a series of privileges in respect of certain state 
charges and minor taxes. Such a system of “self-supporting” provin- 
cial troops, hereditarily bound to serve, probably began to develop 

128 The fact that strict regulations existed, enjoming that soldiers should 
not participate in agricultural or other non-military activities, does not 
imply that the soldiers were not “at home” for part of the year. The same 
regulations were repeated again and again from the sixth century onwards, 
although it is clear that provincial soldiers could and did involve themselves 
with the cultivation of their holdings, cf. AHRWEILER, Administration 8 f. 
The existence of such legislation hardly proves that soldiers did not engage 
in such activities, as YANNOPOULOS and Mossay would have it (art. cit. 57). 
The aim of the legislation was to prevent the total absorption of the soldiers 
in agricultural affairs. Cf. the comments of Parnacuan, L’Impdét payé par 
les soldats 306—-307. Soldiers of the Ravenna exarchate both owned land and 
remained full-time soldiers, marching away on campaigns and remaining 
absent for considerable periods. See Brown, Italy 113—114, 146. Cf. the 
pertinent remarks of Lizim, Die byzantinische Reaktion 314, note 62. 

129 Soldiers’ households were in any case normally exempted from lei- 
ourgiai and similar impositions of the state. See above, notes 94 and 104. 
For the suggestion that service among the provincial troops was still hered- 
itary, see note 83 above. But [I do not think, as D6LeER did (BZ 26 [1926] 
111), that there is evidence in this paragraph for a “military holding” as the 
term is applied to soldiers’ properties in the tenth century. 
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from the 660s, as provincial commanders found it increasingly 
necessary to spread their forces over a wide area in order to combat 
the numerous small but damaging raids of the Arabs.180 

That the state or provincial government proceeded to settle 
soldiers on deserted lands, from which they were henceforth to 
draw their support, seems to me unlikely.181 Abandoned or deserted 
land needs a considerable amount of work before it becomes pro- 
ductive again, and such an operation would certainly have dis- 
‘tracted the soldiers involved from their main task. More probably, 
regular soldiers began to be more or less permanently billeted on 
landowners in the region where they were garrisoned. The landlord 
must feed and maintain his guest according to the usual regula- 
tions,182 who, as'in similar circumstances in Italy, Syria and Egypt 
will have rapidly become part of the community. Many may have 
bought or leased land — there is ample evidence from Egypt and 
especially from Italy and Syria of the sixth and seventh century for 
just such a development — holdings from which the soldier obtained 
a private income, and from which he could, if necessary, support 
himself. The state did not need to settle the soldiers, merely to 
garrison them and to require the host to maintain them in winter 
quarters. We need not search for “military holdings” since such did 
not exist. Rather, we must clarify a process by which regular sol- 
diers were billeted more or less permanently (although this may 
never have been the original intention) throughout the region which 
they garrisoned, and by which they acquired their own properties 
and settled down. Neither need we seek to explain the granting of 
special privileges to such holdings, for as already pointed out, sol- 
diers’ families received certain exemptions and benefits as a matter 
of course.183 Indeed, once units came to be based permanently in 
an area, enlistment was certainly considered an advantage, as the 
example of both limitanei and comitatenses in Egypt proves. The 
benefits which military status brought may well have acted as 
a stimulant to recruitment at this time. 


180 See my comments in Some Remarks 171—172, and Lit1n, Die 
byzantinische Reaktion 311 f. 

181 As Litre suggests: Die byzantinische Reaktion 312—313. 

1382 See the regulations at CI XII 40; 41, retained in Bas. A LVII 
5.2—12. 

138 See the references at notes 94 and 104 above; and note also Par- 
LAGEAN, L’Impét payé par les soldats 308. 
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A remarkably similar development occurred in Italy, while 
Syria provides a number of striking parallels.%4 The troops con- 
tinued to be supplied by the state when on long campaigns; when 
not on campaign, they supported themselves, even when still re- 
garded as being on active duty. Regular parades were held to en- 
sure their readiness for action — once again as in Egypt and Italy — 
after which the soldiers were dismissed and returned to their posts, 
or to their billets and homes.1%5 

The troops may in addition have been paid only irregularly 
(which was certainly the case during the reigns of Justinian and his 
successors, and probably remained the case throughout the seventh 
century), which must have promoted a reliance on purely local re- 
sources, until the troops’ rogat were delivered. Possibly the mention 
by Constantine VIT of a four-yearly payment reflects a later ratio- 
nalisation of the irregular pay of the provincial soldiers.1°6 

Further, there is no reason to believe that the troops based in 
their local communities were not in theory on active service all year 
round, excluding the usual three-month leave-period over the winter 
season. The localisation of the majority of the units making up 
each army would lead, as noted above, to an assimilation of those 
soldiers with the local population. But they were originaily based 
in those localities for defensive purposes — to protect the local 
population against raiders, or to guard some strategically important 
point or other. They were called out from these localities for larger 
operations as required. The yearly adnoumion was in origin not 


134 Of, Dreut, L’Exarchat 295—296, 308—312, 315—318; and GUILLOU, 
Régionalisme 156—161. See now Brown, Italy 136f., where the nature and 
extent of the ownership and leasing of land by soldiers is clearly presented. 
Soldiers could be both landowners — on a large or a small scale — and full- 
time members of their garrisons. For Syria, see R. M. Price, The Role of 
Military Men in Syria and Egypt from Constantine to Theodosius IT. Oxford 
D. Phil. thesis 1974, 171 f., and ParnaGcEan, Pauvreté 255 f., 313 f. 

135 See note 134; and for Egypt, Jonzs, LRE 662—663. Note for ex- 
ample the recommendations for regular parades in Anon. Vari 48, and the 
earrying-out of arms- and equipment-checks at the adnowmion; Leo, Tact. 
VI 15. 

186 Cf. De Caer. 493,20sq. Irregular pay seems always to have been a 
problem in the Byzantine forces, even in relatively peaceful times. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih notes that the soldiers often received four, five or six years’ 
pay at once (84 — cited note 73 above). For the same problem in the sixth 
century, see Proc., BG III 11.13—14; and ef. J. Kunaxovsxis, Istoria 
Vizantii IT. Kiev 1912, 165, 303. 
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simply a check on the equipment of “farmer-militiamen”, but on 
the contrary, a check on the state of regular units whose strategic 
isolation normally made such a procedure very difficult. It is im- 
portant to notice that when Mousoulios was called out to an ad- 
noumion in preparation for a campaign against the Arabs, the im- 
perial officers in charge visited 76 éxctce otpaténedov that is to say, 
the army (or garrison) in that region. The idea of an active garrison- 
ing force is here evident. 

‘But the outcome of the localisation was, of course, that the 
full-time, regular army increasingly took on the form (and attitudes) 
of a part-time, militia force. This was probably not the intention of 
the state. The soldiers were still theoretically full-time regulars; 
they were theoretically supposed not to indulge in agricultural or 
trading activities.18” 

Just how soon this process began is difficult to say. Perhaps as 
soon as the armies had been permanently stationed in fixed districts 
for a fairly lengthy period — in the later 660s and 670s, since the 
withdrawal into Asia Minor was already well under way by the 
early 640s. To what extent it was influenced by the deliberate 
settlement of Slavs in Anatolia during this period must remain un- 


13? Their continued mobility speaks for the retention of their original 
capacity as field troops, at least to a certain extent. Thematic units frequently 
went on long campaigns, often lasting several months and sometimes more 
than a year. Compare the campaign of 774, for example, when Constantine V 
left detachments from all the thematic forces along the Bulgarian frontier — 
that these were exclusively from the “regular core” of the provincial forces is 
to be doubted. Cf. Theophanes 446,23sq. Theophanes provides many other 
examples. Troops from the Armeniakon thema were often based in Thrace, 
especially during the later eighth and ninth century, cf. Miracula S. Thera- 
pontis 688; V. Steph. Iun. 1156. The peratic themata were still in Thrace 
in September 786/787 : see Theophanes 462,5sq. They often campaigned during 
the harvest season, an unlikely achievement for an army of peasant 
farmers (see Brown, Italy 118—120, on the mobility of the Ravenna troops). 
They certainly developed local sympathies, and were often easily inspired 
to rebel, see W. E. Kane, sr., Patterns of Political Activity of the Armies 
of the Byzantine Empire, in: On Military Intervention. Papers of the Armed 
Forces and Society Group, World Congress of Sociology, part II. Varna 1970, 
1—35, esp. 13—15. But they appear to have retained the function of the 
field-forces from which they were directly descended. For the three-month 
leave-period, see Maurice, Strategikon I 6.3; I 7.3. In the 630s, leave of up 
to four months was granted to soldiers of the comitatenses. Cf. Acta M. 
Anastasii Persae 26. For the withdrawal into Anatolia, see the references to 
Kaeer’s articles cited in note 40 above. 
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clear, although it is apparent that Justinian IT at least intended to 
extract military service from his new settlers.18° Possibly the latter 
were conscripted and then given land in a deliberate attempt to 
imitate the natural process which was occuring among the regular 
Roman armies. That the limitanei created a precedent for the deli- 
berate settlement of soldiers along the frontier is highly unlikely. To 
begin with, the old limes, restored by Heraclius after 626, had 
been completely overrun — the approximate line of demarcation 
between Roman and Arab territory in the later seventh century 
corresponded in no way with the earlier frontiers and the regions 
where the limitanei had been based.14° That a system of lemitanet 
was deliberately re-established in a new area in the 660s seems to 
me unlikely, the more so when the limited importance of such 
troops and their ineffectiveness as all but a local police force had 
been recognised.141 Limitanet undoubtedly subsisted in north Africa 
until the Arabs had overrun the exarchate of Carthage. But the 
origins of later military holdings in the East should not be sought 
here (as Karayannopoulos seeks to a certain extent to do), for 
the connection had long been broken when such holdings began to 
develop. The process was rather a “natural” one, in which troops 
permanently garrisoned in the areas they defended were absorbed 
by the local populace and acquired or rented small properties.1*2 
Soldiers brought with them certain advantages, both in terms of 
status and in terms of their freedom from certain fiscal charges. T’o 


188 For the Slavs, see especially the remarks of Liziz, Die byzantinische 
Reaktion 237—239; also KARAYANNOPOULOS, Contribution 495; 1pmEM, Ver- 
meintliche Reformtatigkeit 57, note 24; and more recently H. Drrren, Slawen 
im byzantinischen Heer von Justinian I. bis Justinian II., in: Studien zum 
7. Jhdt. 77—91, esp. 86. 

139 See Hatpon, Some Remarks. 

140 See Litiz, Die byzantinische Reaktion, map at p. 337, and compare 
with Jones, LRE, map VI. 

141 Cf. MaspHro, Organisation 23, 60; Jones, LRE 662—663. The ex- 
ception is the Legio based at Beroea which was called out in the critical 
situation of 584 and fought alongside units of comitatenses. See above note 18. 

142 Hor KARAYANNOPOULOS’ arguments, see Entstehung 74 f. and 88; 
but note Jones, LRE 649 f. For the process in Italy, see note 135 above. 
A similar development occurred in Syria and Palestine, as the Nessana 
papyri demonstrate. Cf. PATLAGEAN, Pauvreté 255—256, 265, 313f. See also 
the comment of Dirrren (art. cit. [note 138 above]) 85, who, however, sees 
the later “military lands” as simply a “re-activation” of the earlier limitaneae. 
Against this, see the sensible remarks of PattacEan, Pauvreté 307—308. 
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begin with, they constituted in many ways a distinct social group 
within their new communities, an asset which improved their op- 
portunities of obtaining land or other property. 

Unlike Italy, however, Anatolia presents no documentation for 
such a development, and logical though it might appear in the light 
of what is known of the social position of the stratidtai at a later 
date, it must remain a hypothesis. 

That many soldiers possessed landed property, or had also 
a secondary source of income which could support them, is thus 
very probable.1* The continued application of a hereditary en- 
listment of soldiers’ sons would strengthen such a tendency as sol- 
diers’ families became firmly settled. It is impossible to determine 
whether the military authorities began deliberately to shift the 
burden of providing for the soldier and his equipment onto his 
family or host, however. More probably, the development was 
a result of the failure of the central government to maintain regular 
payments to the troops, and of the inability of the military autho- 
rities to adequately supply such widely distributed units. It had 
certainly begun before 741. Soldiers could thus be dependent upon 
their families or their private resources — if they became impover- 
ished, there was no means of recovering their situation until the 
reforms of Nicephorus I partly took their position into account. 
The military authorities provided merely a (theoretically) regular 
cash payment, and supplies during campaigns. 

Thus special legislation for the holdings or other sources of 
income which supported the soldiers is not forthcoming, because 
the duties were attached to the soldier, not his possessions. Only in 
the tenth century, when a large-scale process of alienation of sol- 
diers’ properties got under way, did the state take decisive steps to 
protect these holdings and effectively to transfer the obligations 
involved from the soldier and his family to his land. As the eco- 
nomic position of this group was progressively weakened, so their 


143 That all soldiers acquired. land is, of course, unlikely, at least over 
such a relatively short period of time. Many may have had other occupations, 
however, as the process of assimilation in Egypt and Italy — albeit from an 
earlier period —- suggests. See Jones, LRE 660—663, for examples. 

144 In this respect the remarks of THALL, Grain Supply 112, are to be 
noted. The distribution of the troops over wide areas would certainly reduce 
the problems of supply for a part of the year at least, and in the conditions 
after 650 may well have been a significant factor in encouraging the spread- 
ing-out and localisation of units. 
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ability to personally carry out their duties was reduced, and the 
tendency increased of commuting the services due for cash, which 
could be used to raise mercenary soldiers, the demand for whom 
was of course far greater in the conditions promoted by the large- 
scale offensive operations and reconquests undertaken during the 
tenth century. . 
The origins of the stratiétika ktémata are thus to be sought in 
the permanent establishment of the field troops of the imperial 
armies during the 650s and after in the regions which they were to 
defend. They developed gradually as a response to local needs and 
circumstances and at least to some extent as the result of a pre- 
existing principle of hereditary military obligations. They have 
nothing to do with the lands held by limitanet — however similar 
the two developments may appear; nor with any deliberate ad- 
ministrative policy undertaken by the central government — al- 
though local administrative initiative is not to be excluded. Neither 
have they, to begin with, any direct connection with the establish- 
ment of the themes, areas under permanent military occupation, 
whose civil administrative functions were gradually usurped by 
military officials, the better to organise defence and to provide for 
their soldiers — although both processes were going on together. 


* * 
* 


Recruitment in the Byzantine empire thus took on two basic 
forms — voluntary recruitment (which includes various forms of 
press-ganging, recruitment through the offer of bounties and other 
rewards, through the settlement of foreign mercenaries with their 
families on Byzantine soil, and the hiring of whole detachments of 
foreigners for limited periods) ;!“5 and conscription, effected either 


145 It is not the purpose of this paper to examine exhaustively the 
material which demonstrates this facet of recruitment. A few of the more 
important references will suffice. For the recruitment of individuals, see that 
of Leo (later Leo III) at Theophanes 391,10sq.; Theophanes cont. 737,7—12; 
of Leo, Michael and Thomas in the early ninth century, Theophanes cont. 
6,4—20. Such individuals clearly saw the army, especially service in the retinue 
of an important officer, as offering the possibility of a good career. For the 
recruitment of large groups within the empire through the offer of bounties 
and similar rewards, see Theophanes cont. 177,20sq. for the reign of Michael ITI, 
and the description in the De Caer. 657,20sq. for the first half of the tenth 
century; and for the recruitment of foreigners, cf. the well-known case of 
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through the hereditary obligations in soldiers’ families (re-intro- 
duced during the reign of Heraclius), or through obligations at- 
tached to the land of families with such hereditary obligations. The 
latter was a development which grew directly out of the former 
during the later seventh century; but which only became legally 
defined as the economic position of these families became weakened. 

The examination of these processes as they actually operated 
during the ninth and tenth centuries — for which there is a con- 
siderable body of evidence — must await a further study, however.1‘6 
The present paper is merely an attempt to present a general picture 
of the developments which produced the seemingly complex and 
mutually exclusive recruitment patterns of the tenth century. The 


Theophobos in Theophanes cont. 112,18sq. Smaller recruitments of volunteers 
took place at various times. Thus Artavasdos collected troops in 741 (Theo- 
phanes 417,26—8, Nicephorus 61,2—5); and Leo IV increased the number of 
theme troops probably by the addition of volunteers to the standing forces 
of each province, cf. Theophanes 449,16—17. The officers who supervised the 
adnoumion to which Mousoulios was summoned (V. Philareti 125,34sq.) 
were very probably part of this “standing” force, attached directly to the 
stratégos, as were the staff-officers and soldiers referred to in the company 
of the various stratégoi in the military lists of the De Caer. 664,2sq., for ex- 
ample. For a good example of such a “career officer” see the account of the 
drouggarios Nikephoros and his son Baanes in the later ninth century, in 
De 8. Maria Tuniore 692 E—F, 694A, E, 703F. 

146 There were, for example, varying degrees of commutation of the 
strateva possible in the tenth century. In addition, it is clear that while a 
large proportion of the provincial troops may have been raised in the manner 
described, their individual wealth varied considerably. Some could supply 
equipment, mounts and provisions for themselves; others could afford only 
equipment and horses, but were provisioned during their active service by 
the state. Despite the common basis of recruitment, therefore, the stratidtat 
of the ninth and tenth century should not be seen as a homogenous social 
group. Cf. the comments of E. Parnaauan, “Economie paysanne” et “féoda- 
lité byzantine”. Annales H.S.C.30 (1975) 1871—1396, see p. 1378. 

There is also the question of the renewal of the supply of these 
hereditarily-bound troops — clearly time would tend to erode their numbers, 
making the recruitment of new soldiers bound by the same obligations | 
necessary. This appears to have been accomplished in a variety of ways — 
by encouraging men to enlist by emphasising the fiscal privileges attached 
to military status; by offering bounties to those who would sign themselves 
up; and possibly by “press-ganging” those in a position to support the 
strateva but who could not resist official pressure from the local administra- 
tion. The activities of the stratégos who, according to Leo’s Tactica, was to 
enlist those who could support the strateia, might reflect such a form of 
conscription. See Leo, Tact. IV 1. 
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anomalies and contradictions of the evidence can, [ think, be re- 
solved, if it is borne in mind that the evidence from legal sources, 
which is frequently treated as representing a fixed, official termino- 
logy, was itself in a state of flux and must be handled with some 
caution — I am thinking particularly of the varied uses of the terms 
stratidtés and strateuomenos. 

Many aspects of the problems reviewed here are in need of 
further research and discussion. I have avoided going into the 
question of the development of social dependency through the 
alienation of land and the impoverishment of “military families’, 
although this is clearly important in the discussion on the be- 
ginnings of feudal social relations in the Byzantine world.14” In- 
stead, I have attempted to clarify the administrative developments 
which took place, since these are central to any understanding of 
Byzantine society and the state during the period in question. It is 
hoped that the present study will at least provoke further debate. 


147 See most recently D. ANGELOoV, Zur Frage des Agrargesetzes; and. 
the articles of MasLev and K6psTE IN cited in note 91 above. See also Kuéma, 
Komandniyi sostav; and the section of Hetca Koérsrrin, Zu den Agrar- 
verhaltnissen, and that of F. WINKELMANN, Zum byzantinischen Staat (Kai- 
ser, Aristokratie, Heer), in: Byzanz im 7. Jhdt. 
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